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to MY SCHOLARS. 

MY LORDS AND QBNTLSMEN, 

Although the custom of dedicating is 
becoming out of £au3hion> I cannot^ nierely 
cm that account, let this favourably oppor-<> 
tunity pass witbptit addressing to you a few 
words in that form. 

I am wdt aware that I might, had I 
judged it proper, have obtained permission 
from several persons of the first distinction 
to dedicate this undertaking to them ; but 
as most of you were, by your kind sugges- 
tions, instrumental to my publishing it, I 
thought you would consider it more con<^ 
sistent in me not to select any one in par- 
ticular for the purpose of shewing this mark 

0fmyrespect« 
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Your approbation of me, and the great 
confidence you have been pleased to place 
in me, as your Fencing Master, are suf- 
ficiently evident, by your continued recom- 
niendations, which I have the vanity to 
consider as a convincing proof that my me- 
thod of teaching is duly appreciated, and 
particularly as it has gained me the signal 
honour of being appointed Fencing Master 
of the first Royal Military Academy in 
Europe; for most of you know that, pre- 
viously to my obtaining this situation, I 
offered, though I had been well recom-^ 
mended, to display my abilities publicly 
against any of the profession who might 
choose lo accept the invits-tion, 

I have also the pleading reflection of 
having every reason to believe that none of 
you have ever left me on purpose to take 
another Fencing Master, although I have 
frequently requested, and always wished you 
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to see and to try other persons, in order 
that you should be convinced of being taught 
at least as well as their scholars. Some of 
you, who had had no other instructions be- 
fore you came to me^ have accordingly taken 
a lesson or two from various Masters, by 
way of trial, and you were perfectly satis- 
fied that there was no charhianrie in my way 
of acting ; for assuredly there cannot be a 
more certain and fair method for your im- 
provement than by appreciating different 
Masters' abilities. 

Under these considerations, I hope I 
shall not be looked upon as vain in having 
the pride and satisfaction of perceiving 
that I have, at all times, depended upon 
my abilities alone \ consequently, I flatter 
myself y oil will not deem it taking too great 
a liberty in my oiFering the present Work 
to your kind protection, which, if it meets 
with any success, I shall be wholly in- 
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debted to you for it ; and although I fear I 
may be considered by some as an ^otist^ I 
sincerely hope you are perfectly sensible 
that my ardent desire and sole study is Ibr 
your improvement. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
With the greatest tespect and gratitude. 
Your most obedient, and 

Obliged humWe Servant^ 
JOSEPH ROLAND, 



Royai Military Academy, 
August, 1809, 



PREFACE. 



HAT there are persons of midtaken idead in 
'^ almost every Art or Science^ is what few will 
deny. Yet I am inclined to believe there are 
more errcmeous ojnnions entertained with regard 
to the Art of using the Sward, than on most othop 
subjects. 

This dfcumstance arises chiefly, I conceive^ 
from the scarcity of masters, in this country es« 
pecially, who are properly qualified to teach 
the Art, rather than, as some persons imaginet 
from its being considered in itself as of little or 
no importance. Be that, however^ as it mayt 
certain it is that many absurd and weak argu* 
ments are entertained on the subject, even by 
persons in other respects of good understanding. 

With this view, as well as by the earnest wii^ 
^ the generality of my scholarB» I have been ia* 



duced to draw up this little Treatise on the.Art 
of Fencings in order to point out and to correct 
some of those {prevailing errors and obstructions, 
as well as the prejudices (in consequence of hav* 
ing been improperly taught) which have been the 
means of retarding the progress of its admirers, so 
that its chief utiKty and merit may be more gene- 
rally estimated and comprehended, ^ 

There are, indeed, some books on this subject, 
/ but I have never found that the authors of them ' 
have attained their proposed end — that of inform- 
ing and instructing their readers. Their perform** 
ancesare, for the most part, mere copies of each 
other;- and besides being embarrassed with a 
variety of absurd and unnatural positions, the 
explanations and reasonings upon the different 
parades, feints, &c. are, upon the whole, so very 
inconsistent and ill-digested, as to render them 
totally unfit for the purpose intended. 

The motive, therefore, of this little work is, 
to give the young practition^ (who is expected 
to be already acquainted with the simple posi- 
tions, and most of the terms used in fencing) a 
general, clear, and familiar idea of the chief prm-* 
ciples of the Science of using the Sword, in order 
to serve as a better foundation for enabling him to 



latqiHre both the theory and practice with gteater 
ease, expedition, and effect, than can be done 
by the perusal of most other publications on the 
subject ; and admitting also that the pupil is un- 
der a good master, he must frequently be detainr 
ed some time upon a single motion, which re- 
quires a long explanation, by which means the 
practical part of the lesson is necessarily much 
shortened. 

This circumstance^ therefore, will bcj it id 
hoped, in son^ degree remedied by the scholars^ 
previously to taking their lessons,' perusing the 
present work with attention, so that wh^ they 
are with their master they .will execute the differ- 
ent movements without much intermission, the 
teacher haying, in general, UtUe more to do, thst 
is, f(H* begtfmers of two or three months le^om^ ibsiA 
to prevent them from billing into, aod contracting 
felse portions, and now and then tQ,demonstF^e 
end to convince them clearly, in a very few wprds, 
of the propriety and intmUions g£ the different mo- 
tions ; for in reality, the Art of. Fenciqg ponsists iq 
the knowledge of but yery few movements, and 
not, as many imagine, in ^ great vmnber of parades 
and thrusts. 

These simple motions and positions.of the body 
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are, by a person of good sense, and by moderaHe 
application, soon acquired, being founded on die 
nattHal motions of the limbs ; but the true Art 
/of Sword-^defence depends, in a gr^at measuve, 
t>h judgement in deceiving the adversary's mo- 
tions, and in not being deceived by his. The 
want of understanding this principle in a proper 
manner, being, as I conceiv^e, the chief reason 
why the old erroneous mechanical system of 
Fencing and Teaching is still prevalent. It must, 
iiowever, be observed, that although the expla- 
nations of, and manner of executing most of the 
motions, &c. in this w<»k, are sufficient for the 
general comprehension of young fenceirs, neveiv- 
theless, in many situations in the assaults, it will 
"be fimnd f>roper to vary in some measure the 
mwmer of executing liie parades, feints, &c. 
w^h, of ooufase, inquire different Illustrations 
and explanations, afier the pupil is suffiei^ 
^tttly advanced in the Art to be able to undci^ 
(sHiand them. It is, therefote, in those di^rent 
situations where it essentially requires the expe- 
rience and abilities of a master to point out clearly 
and in a convincing manner, in wMch situatiom^ 
in the assault those ^eariations are proper to be 
adopted, and when to use them with advantage. 

Noif' this mode of infStractibn cannot possi- 
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4Ay he gwen .without foil in lMm4i ' dud hy 
the parties fdacmg &^Baelvfis in those Jitu9ti<jm 
•frhich difierent fencers are iikely to be in when in 
4ke assault; because if these explttiations ace 
omitted in the lessons^ the pupil will, when he 
happens to meet with a different fencer, find him^ 
-self greatljr emhairassed if he is only accustomed 
•to^n invcBnahle routine of instruction ; thst is, fay 
wgfdar e^phmsiioim to a certain number of steted 
fules; for lit should be 9V)eU undenEfcood by the 
-young scholar, that^ in»JFW»^, as well as in 
most seieacesy ^ic/et tsin <(Hily give general results'; 
4t is'ddicacy of judgement, properly cultivated bsf 
anexperieneed teacher, land a sudden and ihafqsy 
^pphcation oi* these rules, as well ^tsreadioess 4p 
seize and ^to execute them that constitutes des 
firuit and hahitof regular pTgctice, Fencings Hkip 
-oth^ seiei^ces, cannot be degrafded to a 99««c&aiit- 
ra/art, <iiat isay be ioftMily practised:bya:»t-> 
^empt; nor can it b^ thoroughly aiud compietefy 
acquired by ^m^reocfm^ a book upon thesubjeot. 

I wish these observations to he: well undsrsfcood 
by the generality of sch<^rs^ lest, by a^toohasty 
dependence in their masters' alnlitiies, they /might, 
in the result, be gireatly deceived. " Hum If 
*^ ro^nmedesavengleBles bergnes scmt leA roie** 
For, it must be rem^dbered, there ajpe Chmlmtans 
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in Fencing as in most other arts, and it required 
some penetration in a pupil to discover, whether he 
is or not under such a teacher. I mention this, be- 
cailse I kriow there are several pretended Fencing- 
masters who possess no more knowledge of the 
Art than what they have collected from the mere 
rearfmg^ a fencing-book, or by seeing others fence j 
and even if the hook be written in the most sci- 
entific manner possible, if a person pretends to 
teach precisely according to its directions, the pu- 
pils of such a master would be throwing their mo- 
ney away for nothing, as they could 'acquire full 
as much knowledge by practising themselves to*- 
getheri %vhat they had<;Ieairnt in the work, and 
perhaps much more ; for they are, on such occa- 
sions,^ more likely to teJlecU to use their own 
judgement, and to argue together upon the Vari- 
ous movements, &c. than by being under the in- 
fiuenei and authority of such a mechanical teacher ; 
for young persons in general are too timid to ask 
for a clear explanation of what is taught fhem ; 
and another great misfortune is, that too much 
confidence is generally placed in the abilities of a 
master^ consequently the pupils are liable to im* 
bibe the teacher*8 errors and perversions, and in 
youthftil -minds impressions of every kind are 
lasting^ the effects of which are for some time af* 
terwards v«y difficult to overcome. 
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To understand the Art of using the Sword, ^ 
well as any other science c^ self-defence properly, 
the pupil should be made to comprehend the in* 
tenUon and propriety of every parade, thrust, or 
feint he is to execute, as well as to nmke him 
perceive their probable consequences in the d^er^^ 
ent situations of the assault ; and in order to di^ 
rect his judgement in those cases, it/wiU be rea-* 
dily conceived, from what has been already ob^ 
served, that (if a person wishes to become confideni 
ci his knowledge, and to be able to cope with 
another) ~ some (n*ml instructions are absolutely 
necessary, while he has the foil in his hand, aris- 
ing from the different situations the parties are 
likely to be in while making the assault, exam- 
ples of which can only be shewn when the par- 
ties are together. Now, if these various afad ne- 
cessary explanations are omitted by the teacher, 
eithcNT through n^lect or ignorance, it is certain 
that the unreflecting scholar is imposed upon, be- 
ing made to act like, or very little better than, a 
mere automaton ; or at inost, it is shewii^ them 
no more than the surfctee^'^nd leaving the principal 
subject untouched. 

I will venture to assert, that it is in consequ^ce 
of the omission of those necassary explanations, 
diat Fencing is, in gen^til, thought so veiy ^uii- 



kitepQ^tbg wd lA porinnchiniscoiiceivBd ; from diis 
4pii^umstaB6e it also dris^, that whea th^ pupil bm 
aoq\iii?d only the simple positions, he very often 
leaves off his lessons, imagining that he is per^^ 
fected^ whereas it is a matter of doubt whether 
be has acquired even those bodily motions in a 
proper manner ; foe we are not to judge of a mas* 
ter's abilities in jconsequence of his long and oon* 
tttiued ynwiice in teaching positions. Much 
more than this is necessary to teach well. A 
l^rpfessor must be familiarly and scientifically ac» 
quainted with the grounds and principles of his 
profe^ion, if he wishes his lessons to be intelli* 
gible, and oi proper service* 

. The master'^ excellence as a teacher, likewise^ 
cannot be said to depend on his Fencing weil^ by 
^ere dint of practice ahnej the more essential part 
/9f his study being to fcwrm his pupil with dispatch 
aadfiottfidence^ as iKithing is more certain than that 
sto.teadi weU is a much more difficult task than 
the. practice itself; for it must not be supposed 
ithat the possessing some g^eiieral notions is suffi<- 
cient, this being merely the outIia€3 of tl^ science* 

ft is &r firom my intention to aUude to, or to 
,4^mmt^wy one particular mode of Teaching 
4irif*^n!E^ing; my 9ole wisb is to ua^ my utmost 



endeavours to advance the Art itself a» much to- 
wards perfection as possible, and to try to benefit 
those who perhaps may not have had the advan« 
tage I have had in being well taught, nor the 
good fortune to make the proper reflections and 
necessary improvements on the erroneous system 
ef Fencing and Teaching so very prevalent 

I also hope that the [present uadertalan^ mipf 
serve as a cbte for more observations* on an Art n 
necessary to the completion erf* a gentleman's edok 
eation, as it is certain that the mocecommenta^ 
tors there are upon any art or science,: the more 
will it be likely to arrive at perfection ; for, a» 
Dr. Johnson truly observes, " Every art is im- 
♦* proved by the emulation of competitors/* And 
if I am so fortunate in being the means of cre^it^ 
ing this stimulus amongst the fencing-masters and 
amateurs, I shall think myself amply rewarded 
for my pains. 

At the same time, I earnestly caution the in« 
ftelligent young amateur, before he adopts any of 
these new methods of executing the different 
movements, &c. in Fencing, to submit them to 
the tedt of the strictest examination, and to de- 
termine, if poesible, how &r they appear to be 
eousist^t wi«b reason and pcacticabilifty* 
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This can easily be clone by comparing the work 
with others on the same subject, and judging ac- 
cordingly, as well as by reflecting whether his 
master has given him all the necessary explana* 
tions for the clear understanding ,of the various 
motions he makes in his lessons. This method 
of proceeding is, I believe, the fairest and like- 
liest way of improvement for the pupil, who I 
wish at all times to make use, but not too hastily, 
and without partiality, of his own judgement, and 
not upon every occasion to take for pertain evi- 
dence any proposition upon the authority alone of 
a master, merely because he is a mastery or that 
the same may be found in print. 

If, iafter what has been said, I should unfortu- 
nately be thought to have shewn any degree oi^ 
presumption in attempting what I am unable to 
perform, at least I wish to prove that I am, and 
shall always be, opeli to conviction; submitting 
with pleasure to the decision of any of the pro- 
fession, provided, Jiowever, it be clearly demon- 
strated, that what I have advanced is erroneous op 
impracticable. 

But, as I have had the good fortune, by my 
method of teaching and attention to theierrors and 
obstructions which have retarded the progress of 
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numerous lorefs of Fencing, to meet with the 
approbation of a great number of the most re*- 
spectable and sensible persons in the kingdom, 
I have every reason to believe that my lessons 
have not been entirely useless, and as they have 
gained me, without the ai^ of flattery or delu- 
sion, the fevour and friendship of many distin- 
guished persons it will, I am induced to hope, 
be thought a sufficient excuse for my venturing 
to publish these remarks, which have"^ not been 
hastily or incautiously made, but are the result of 
a length of instruction under my father, whose 
abiUties in his profession it would be needless, and 
perhaps improper, for me here to dwell upon, as 
he is sufficiently known, having been upwards of 
thirty-six years in this kingdom. 

, Having, therefore, been taught in the best 
manner from my childhood, since I was able to 
hold a foil in my hand ; and having also made 
many observations on my profession, added to a 
great deal of experience in the Art of Teaching ; 
I have ventured, with these advantages, and with 
my father's permission, to submit this little 
work to the inspection of a liberal, impartial, and 
discerning PuWic ; and if this humble attempt 
to render myself in some measure a little useful 
to an indispensible branch of education, which 
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bM in all' igesf been much esteemed by the ftrM 
nobility, should be favourslbly received, I may, 
{ffobddy, on some Aituie occasion, endeavour to 
go^a little deeper into the subject. 



INTRODUCTION. 



A O enter into a long account of the origin and 
use of arms is entirely foreign to my purpose, and 
quite unnecessary* It is sufficient to observe* 
that since their first invention they have, in all 
ages, been esteemed as the noblest and most ne-* 
cessary means for the preservation of our laws 
and the defence of our dominions. 

The Swordf in particular, is of the greatest an- 
tiquity, and has always been considered as one of 
the most honourable and useful, having on many 
occasions been the means of its possesscNT acquiring 
greater glory than he could have done by any other 
weapon. 

The ancients made use of the sword in various 
ways; sometimes with a shield and buckler; some- 
times with a hehnet, and, till very lately, in Italy 
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andSpain, with a dagger, and at other timesr with 
a cloak and dark-lantern. 

However^ the SmalUSword alone was latterly 
found to be of more general utility, and, after its 
first introduction among the Romans, was greatly 
esteemed and improved by all nations ; more ei^tpe- 
cially by the French, who deemed it of such na- 
tional importance, that, in order to promote its 
greater use, Lewis the XI Vth was pleased to grant 
letters patent to a certain number of " Maitres en 
*' fait d[Armes^^ (twenty in number) who had 
rendered themselves epainent in their professions, 
ordering that none but these qualified masters 
should be privileged to teach in Paris. 

But this honour could not be obtained by in- 
terest alone The candidates were obliged to dis- 
play their abilities in public by fencing with six 
chosen professors, and if they were beaten by two 
palpahk' hits^ they were ^ renvoyer a Vecole\* 
sent back to school, as still unqualified to teach 
in Paris. 

Hence it may be supposed that, as this noble 
Art was protected by Rings, it was considered as 
one of the principal branches of a polite education, 
and we accordingly fiiid that the nobility and 
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gentry remained longer under their Fencing 
Masters than under any other teachers. 

" Pyrard assurer us, that the Art of Fencing 
** is so highly esteemed in the East Indies, that 
*' none but princes and noblemen are allowed to 
*' teach it. They wego* a badge or cognizance on 
" their right arms, called in their language essatu^ 
" which is put on with great ceremony, like the 
•'badges of our Orders of knighthood, by the 
*' kings themselves/' — See " Fencing'" in the 
EnglUh JEncjfclopiBdiaf 180S. 

The Sward is worn by Kings and Princes as 
an ornament to Majesty, and as a mark of courage 
and grandeur, distinguishing the nobility from .the 
lower ranks of men, as well as keeping ill design- 
ing people in proper subjection; it is indeed 
one of the most useful instruments, haying the 
advantage of fire*arms, in that it is as well de* 
fensive as offensive^ and is far preferable to the 
Pike or any long weapon, not only because it is 
more wieldy and easy of carriage, but also in con- 
sequence of the perfection to which it has been 
brought by art 

Indeed from the practice of the mulU Sward 
innumerable advantages are found to arise, butaf 

c 2 ^ ^ 
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J may possibly be accused of saying too much in 
its praise, and of consulting my own prepossessiqn 
in favour of the " manly foils^*' it will, perhaps, 
not be unsuitable to give an extract relative to its 
utility from a popular Treatise on Fencing, written 
by the late Monsieur Danet, Director of the 
Royal Academy of Privileged Fenciijg Masters 
in Paris ; and who was, at that time, esteemed a 
man of the first eminence in his profession : 

** Pouvoir jouir de soi-m6me, sans 6tre trouble 
** par la crainte de perdre la vie vis-a-vis d'un 
" enemi cruel qui veut notre perte and qui nous 
" recherche, ne sent-6n pass que le cri de la 
" nature n* aspire qua ce bonheur ? Or quel 
*\ moyen plus certain de nous donner de la tran- 
** quilite, de la confiance & du courage, que la 
** science de se d6fendre avec BUtant du surete 
" que de superiorite. Si Texercice des Armes est 
*^ le protecteur & le conservateur de nos jours ; 
** s'il pent devenir m^me notre Uberateur autant 
" de fois qu*on voudroit-y attenter, comment peut* 
^^ on difierer un instant a en etudier les principes 
^ pour le les rendre familiers?" 

And with regard to its advances he says— 
^* Cependant, que Ton veuille comparer les Arts 
^ avec les Arts, en-est il un dont.on puisse tirer 
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** phis de firuit que celui des Amies? Lui seul 
" assurement contribue plus essentielllsment a 
*' former la constitution, le temperament & le 
♦* ciu'act^re d*un jeune homme, & lui acquiert 
*♦ plus de principes d* education, & de bonnes 
** qualites que toutes les sciences qu'ou puissa 
** lui faire pratiquer, 

** En effete ce*st Texercise de cet Art, qui en 
" fort pent de temps developpe son corps, TafFeiv 
** mit, le place sur les jambes; c^est lui qui feit 
** prendre des mouveratens justea, assure son port, 
** lui donne de la force, de la soupiesse, de la 
** leger^te, de Padresse, de la precision^ de Tai* 
** sance, des graces et de la noblesse; c^estlui 
** qui dans les circonstances regie son ambition^ 
*' reprime sa temerite, 'tempore sa* petulance^ 
" adoucit son caractdre & aiiime sa confiance; 
" c*est lui qui lui apprenant a se vaincre pour vain- 
*' ere les autres, lui imprime 14 respect* & hii com-* 
** munique, avec la vraie bravoure, la douceur^ 
** la politesse, la moderation, la circomspection,^ 
" la prudence, est la sagesse ...,«.,,*• 

" Par dessus ces avantages, il en aitretient & 
** fortifie encore un autre, le plus precieux de 
" tons, ces*t la santL Fort rarement la voit on 
•* derange guard on exerce les Armes avec modern- . 
♦* ation & proportionnement i ses forces," &c,.&p» 
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It is unnecessary, I conceivfe, to give A transla^^ 
tion of the above passages as, generally speaking, 
few persons, except thpse of liberal education^ ever 
think of, much less learn, the Art of Fencing, and 
lAey, of course, are understood to be familiar with 
the French language. 

To shew also that the use of the sword was, 
even so far back as 1692, when it was quite in its 
infancy, considered as of great importance, I shall 
take the liberty of giving another extract from an 
Englii^ book on this subject, written and pub-* 
lished, at that time, by Sir W. Hope, In the 
Epistle to his reader he says—" I really had no 
<* iotiier motive for giving this «iiall piece tolbe 
1^ publick, but as I have before told you, that I 
*> thought it might be a means to cause our 
^* youth to apply to it most earnestly, and so en* 
^ encourage the Fencing Masters to bring the 
" Art t^ a greater perfection if possible ; that so 
*♦ our youths may be perfected in an Art, of which 
" at present, and really it is a disgrace to our 
" nation, 4:hey are so ignorant of; it being of so 
** great use to mankind, but more especially to 
" gentlemen, because, ordinarily, they stand more 
•* in need of it than others, and therefore it is 
^* inost proper that thetf^ above all other people^ 
*' should understand it,** &:c4 
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Again, as somp persons imagine that Fencing 
is necessary for the military alone, and not for the 
navy, let us hear what Mr. M' Arthur, of the 
Royal Navy, says on this subject, another EngUsh 
writer on Fencing, He very justly observes, that 
^' It is to be regretted that a method is not 
♦' adopted in our navy of exercising the ship's 
" company of frigates, and such small vessels of 
^' war a9 are UaWe to be boarded, with simple 
" fencing, in the stile of broadsword play, (com- 
*' monly called cudgelling) as it would be of the 
'^ utmost utility in the offensive and defensive 
*> attacks of boardings This might be easily ac» 
*> complished by making it a branch of the duties 
" of a Master of Anns qualified to exercise the 
,^> crew, or such of them as might be allotted fear 
" boarding, in the rudiments of the Art; and from 
^' the spirit of emulation prevailing among them, 
" they would soon make themselves proficient by 
" a little practice, 

** Where Commanders have encouraged this 
*^ exercise among their ship^'s company, singulaor 
^* advantages have ensued in the action of boardU 
*' ing s^ord in hand, both with respect to the 
♦' safety of their men, and the capture of the 
" enen^y : a particular instance of which we have 
*^ had this war, in the action of coie of his M^esty 's 
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♦* armed cutters with two French pnvate$r9, both 
♦* of superior force; when, after having met With 
.** powerful resistance in boarding, and capturing 
** one of them, after the other bad struck, not a 
** man was slain, though several of the enemy 
" shared that fate. The gallant commander, fore- 
^* seeing the advantage that might result fronk 
*< cudgelling, had previously encouraged this ex* 
" ercise, by supplying the crew with basket 
" guards and cudgels/* 

Note. — ^The word <' cudgek*' above, does not 
signify those kind of short thick sticks used by 
our countrymen and the Irish, at prize fights, &cc^ 
but are meant as canes with baskets, adapted for 
the practice of the Highland broadsword, vulgarly 
called cudgeUing, 

Indeed I am perfectly of opinion, which is corro-* 
berated by numberless persons who have expe-* 
rienced the utility of fencing, that for the navy it 
should be considered as one of the most essential 
^ branches pf a nautical education, and ought to be 
encouraged by Captains and Commanders as ipuch 
as possible. The ship's company should, every 
one of them, be compelled to understand the use 
of the sword familiarly, previously to their going 
abroad, and should continue practising if at all 
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times on board ; for they have, if possible, even 
in€»« occasion for fencing than the army, because, 
in general, they are more frequently at ch%e, quar^ 
t€r9 with the enemy than the military are. 

Before I conclude, I beg to submit to the 
serious consideration of Captains and Comtnan'p^ 
ders, besides their understanding fencing them- 
selves^ to promote its cultivation among their 
ship's company as much as is in their power, for 
the benefit resulting from it is incalculable. The 
best way, in my opinion, to attain this advantage 
is, when the Captains and Commanders have 
obtained a confident knowledge of the Art, to 
teach and practice it, with those next in.com- 
man^) 80 that they may be enabled to teach it to 
the crew, and by^this example, which serves as an 
encouragement, the company would soon be ex- 
pert, and take pleasure in its practice ; or, which 
would be still better, a Fencing Master might be 
appointed to the ship. 

In conclusion, I hope from what has been here 
said, that it will be considered as sufficient to 
convince the reader of the necessity of having a 
proper knowledge of the Art of Sword Defence, 
and that if he is destined for the army or navy it 
is of the greatest importance. 



iVofe,<~Although this little Work i& more eape-* 
xiaUy designed for those who have attained soioe 
knowledge of fencing (such as the positions, &c.) 
I have, nevertheless, thought it proper, with regard 
to some of the first rudiments, to explain them 
4n the same ntanner as to a begimter, because, in 
itevepal respects, our method of placing the pupil 
differs materially from the common manner ; and 
I must observe that, in order to render myself as 
inteUigible as possible, I have taken the liberty of 
availing mysdf of mu<ch circumlocution, so that 
<my observaJtions atid remarks may appear as clear 
, BS posttbie, a contrary method beiog that which 
I might probably have &i]ed in. 



*^* As the Reader may, perhaps, on first 
opening this work, be surprised at not finding 
any drawings to illustrate the different positions 
in Fencing, it is hoped the intelligent young 
amateur will be aware that he is already expected 
to be familiar with those mere rudiments, which 
may be acquired with a little attention in a very ^ 
few practical lessons under a proper master, or at 
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least the reader should, to understand the treatise, 
be acquainted . with the meanings of the various 
terms made use of in Fencing* 

My principal aim in drawing up this work is, 
^ I have said before, to shew that the art and 
science of using the sword chiefly depends (besides 
a right way of making the various motions) oxx 
judgement in deceiving the adversary's mover 
ments, and in not being deceived by his, i.e. 
sometimes by leading him to make a, motion 
which you have premeditated, and which yim 
are accordingly prepared to counteract with ad- 
vantage to yourself, and sometimes to make him 
believe that you will fall into his snare, when, by 
your anticipation of what he expected you to do, 
he thereby again falls into your own trap, &c* 

Where our method of teaching the simple posi- 
tions and motions of the foil varies from the old 
manner, they are, I believe, sufficiently corrected 
and explained without the additional and per- 
plexing reference to plates, which, by adhering 
to them, are very likely to be the means of con- 
tracting an exceeding stiflf and aukward manner 
of executing them, as well as tending considerably 
to prevent their being, by such a hai)it, effectual 
on all occasions, even admitting the adversary is 
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deceived by them. At the same time, I take thi^ 
opportunity to mention that should any gentle- 
man wish, at any time, for more clear and con- 
vincing explanations of any part of this work, or 
fiinher instructions in order -to becpme as com- 
plete in the Art as possible, I^shall be extremely 
happy to attend him, if in or near London, as I 
continue, as usual, to teach privately in town two 
or three times a week. 

Letters addressed to Mr« Roland, Greenwich^ 
will be attended to. 
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SEC, I- 



On tk€ Podtian of the Body for being m 
Qmrd. 

1 HE first thing that should 1;>e clearly 
understood in Fencing, is that situation 
of the body which is generally, but 
rather improperly, termed ** ^em^ an 
guard.*' 

By the position of tihe body for being on 
guard, whether with the small-^sword^ 
broad-sword, or by any other mode of 
self-defence, is meant such a situation of 
all the parts of the body, as enables them 
to give their mutual assistance to defend or 
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attack/ according to the jwst principlcsi of 
tbeart of self-defence ; and by that means 
to make the xntend^4' motions for d^rfend^ 
ing or attacking with easCi^ vigour^ and cer<> 
tainty. And as in all bodily exercises a 
good air> freedon^^ animation^ and a just 
disposition of the body and limbs are ne-. 
cessary, so are they more especially in 
Fencing; the Ifeast disorder in this case 
being of dangerous consequences; for 9|it 
ihe position of the guard is the centre wh^Bcfee 
itU the difierent motions piroceed/9tid widtsh 
should communicate strengjtii and quick*^ 
ness tp every p?trt of the body, if th»e be 
the least irregularity in any one part, there 
cannot be that agreeableness, power of de^ 
fence, precision, and quickness, that is re-» 
quisite, 

Jn order, therefore, to be we)l jmi %t 
j>mtion of the guard, it is requisite that 
the feet, as the foundation that conduccis^ 



€^e^t,,49 %n?p«n^umcate-i; freedom and 
ffwngth , tp i iJiQ, ptjier p2{rt3, . should be 
p|fic$0(il, \fi ^uc^ a lineal manner^ and dis- 
t|M((^: betwieeit t^iemv aamaybe most ad-- 
ii»i<t{igemis/ so. th^l: the body piay rest 
^iial^ on botji le^. 
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^'jBwt previously to falling on the position 
of .th^,^ardf^ you should observe to stand 
^fLfeufaUy upright on your l^s, without the 
tewt :stiffiiess or aflFectation ; your sight 
fi:pet) on your adversary's sword {lanid not at 
yoi}r adversary's .^es as is generally sup- 
posed) in order to observe the motions of 
hi9 wrist; yourarma hanging easily down 
by the side of your thighs, but without 
tK^jmching v^tj^em ;^ the sword being support- 
ed by tbe^ar^ pf it in your left hand at the 
side of th(e bpdy ; your heels both together 
l^ntiiftg aQ angjlj^i the right toes &cing the 

b2 
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In this position draw "yoAr 8Wonfl'>^r 
carrying your rigKt hahd ^^ith ease attit 
grace to the haridWbf it, -wliifcll shottM>*e. 
at the same time raided a little^ by bendifig 
the left arm. to meet the' right. This *b6^ 
ing done, place yourself on the positlori 6f 
the guard, with a graceful, but unaffected 
appearance, animated with W brave bold- 
ness; for nothing requires' ii nian ' to cxen? 
himself mc^re than sword-^efe^cei and it i^ 
a4 difficult to attain such ikh air of intri|ii* 
dity 'without much practice, as it. is dilft* 
calt to becobie perfectly fexpert in tKeWt',' 

It is generally directed by most Fencing 
Masters that the body, on tlie position of the- 
guard, shoald rest wholly on t<»eleSt leg; bttt? 
I am of opinion tteit this is a xtrtbrig niethod, 
for it is self-evident, that the body resting <jh 
both legs must be more finftty |)lanted thaii 
ifit rested only on one. However, if the body 
should incline rather more on one side than 



bad resieci'sroiiribodjr iitost1ji:<WiMlke -fighti; 
but it must be well understood, that if the 

iti^^ bet^illDid,|.'jtft|r»!^tiet«atpenenQ9, 
•lofbMMfeiUeGl )ritiy;gBe*t diwfibwil^gesx'; 

-BJjUfi^ \l"'ir>.:]r.o Oil iil'-i-iM ,.'•., J -..) n.tj„J 

ntiiiviM^^ltlKlniiiiKi |»<iEi{;qxui{«ftjH*o^ 

'vili/iBe .fioiBidi to-Jbt^ifor. {tessow ofjajil 
dbei^tB, J^bsiit fc«KHtJi^d» ef ..the ^istaoQiB 
«l4tii^<longel ' ' /i- '< J I:! '- -.'i'.. 
•xiv. '!' !.■.:; ;i-.!Offj'-,',,f;." ■■• ',:.l.' ; . "; 
!■ ^cf pfoye that tMd is thq li(K)st natural and 
:(cni;Ii09it}on«i !from executing all the dif- 
ferent motions with the necessary precision 
and vigour, you have only to observe, that 
'even those masters wIk> teach the ol4 posi* 



'i Fjc. ..:iij ii.5./ ai 3-iini ii JjjJ, 
' I a»W»arawagd» i i mtj^ i B fttcfabtgifco^ 
to idaK»,liiiifssi^iaii9diliaMi99(sliiMi tlilmtg 
the ^rsttosfaaa^ it-x^grfciBit kjtimittmcmihsh 
tween the feet, would be extremely &tiigU' 
irig, aM «lMi»stim{>QMJiiieifabhtmft«x«iftain 
^ve n»^ts»< iBPthati atetp tiMtuhytpalUHlik' 
ing tlitf di6taiMe/f1SiietiwnK>Jiite ^M; ;faMi)r 
tkne yo«i<pfa4l«}br.idkc>lilbi88aBi, o6alisf«t 
an Inbh wkaGrBf lybu.Mnil showily adi|uiile 
this necessary habit of stability in ;tfa6i po- 
sition of the guard, without any inconve- 
nience, and which wHl'be attend^- with 
consicierable advantagef in the exeeolioinof 
alithemotidnfi'. ' ; i . 

^'^ ^^^htLj^^abmpeti^^^^ that 
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Xfo&i^ \)^.Jr,wiski& h^undentood, that I 
ai|».iic(t.|)ei:e f^eal^Qgiof ^niceful Fencing 
i$loifftf^-^h^ i^.^-ffiost impoft, is tbaf: i»fty^ 
iy^^A qC the- body vknk is aiosii ooiadimitd 
to the defence of your life> when engaged 
in a serious affair^ We shall see what grace* 
l^..^<^Q|^«CDfuM8 oiiby and by. 

<iiii' yJi ,•••■■' • "•■ 

.,J^^|e,lipepf the.i¥J»itieiflX>f the guard b 

teh[l^fiMoM;,:]EtArtiQf fh^rigfaii^^ The 
p9iil.io|.]the rigbH fottt; should. bei)ifi|i liM 
wi^f this adveraaryls : the iaibkaeii had 
over the point of the left foot, and keep* 
^ !tJ^ght y^nAso a Uttia bcnt« that 
m^ way. both h»y^ freedom of motuMi* 

• •; i ■/'•'•■' •' ■ 

. !|^J}eia.tenli<^uofJ(4^piiigtliG<knedBhent 
^^ile^on the position of the guard, is to 
(^aable you to advisee or retreat, and. to 
looge or recover with quieknes8> eise) ftiic^ 
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vigour. The body mmtalso be uprigbt, 
wbieh not only gives « better appearance, 
but greater power of execution, anA more 
' liberty to advance or ret)r«eat> as ocCasiott 
offeie, being su(^orted equally on both 
legs. ••••:• -.'^ 

The right elboirnhottld be raUKr lowier 
than the left ; the sword arm as flexible as 
possible, and almost extended ; the pdint 
of the swoiid about tfiree inches 'shore tile 
horizontid line of your right wrist, tinS 
fusmg your adversary's breast> tb^ 'Mt^llte 
beii^ joined at abopt the middle of each. 

TheMMbesuty of keeping the poklt'jd^ 
the swordi somewhat above the line of the 
wrist is obvious, because you thereby pre- 
vent the adversary's having that ccmimand 
with his strord: over ybttr^s, 'by 'Wtiitth 
be ibight, when you least expected it, crifss 
:^^<>iir. blade. •"•' ■.■'■>■.■■. 
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of disann, • fitxkmM'^ « prk/jfioHDi! the 
wrist, with the fcart paurt of the blade upon 
ihtfkdk of ^ur ddvertarji'sv 'snottHiitDng 
*i«i^ a «fi«irm, • oi* «t ka«t loprctf g; ili lifc ia 
%ufBieit»t >distabe6'<frotti (hii Iklfe .«£.'ihe 
iMdy> ^BB 'to diabl^ him) to dMiveriim 
«iBf^ttal*th|ttet whiietMbodyf is ifaus «s4 

This IMtigf v^ecMeet^y'hoM i'tlie iM 
•yM«witigikiie |iigei6 tecpnlly on tirtf}HafcdM; 
IH tofdeii 'tb /wi; the vs^otfAfinii ^ihdjff^oi 
the hand. I cannot, at th^ sahie> thne^iteq 
much recommend you to be particularljr 
dteM not to hoM «hii Ibif in thte \ffn^ «£ff; 
va such a^habitwoMd 'If^^tfae means lo^^pte^t 
t<enti«ig you exeeutitig the di£fefent;:m!0Te* 
metits i|iritii''{ireed6m and qoickhess^ a» well 
M being the means of' fatiguing your -artn 
«cd wrist nxuch iSooner than by keepii^^ 
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auto tir &|)co|iecfl9ibiiiflkpd of . ^ JM. 894 

oanaBiifaibato to.UiB fle&Qt'it]}^ prQpiec mpf* 
tkmairii aistt^'tbiiiialadceaMiiyitiifiMluj^ 
the different motions and feints> You wi^ 
also please to obs^rve^ that, at all times> in 
dib(i«i9^dr:«#ojid»Mll)itef8ai)il)iird) ^ou 
^taiklipteoe : the i i^xi^ifim^ yi^i(t ii(4«rury> 
mof^ .rigbt .bn»iiti> ^f^irfet jqxx fitlli lifi tlit 
pokiJikmJoCifaogilftcdi,; .. l ■ 

"•/(;t>iu :! . 'j • f oJ UOV • .■• ' ) 

.7i ill «»p9rtiiefil9rl|U(equi9tf^ toattend; to tbe 
cattfito here 7 fa^|i6iied» as: in«ist aehgJais 
ai»iTeT]r apt to db tbi9..co]»traiyi fftitting 
themaelVies inc(Muidemtely'.«n.t&e|»ositioji 
ttf- the gnard before the point is 'brought to 
.&e advcntiy's body, and Aometiiufsi 
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«lMriep#yiiii impjieaitq do t^wf tUxoifi^N^ 
perienced fencer^ be will make i^^^Mifllt 
which lie has a right to do, the instant your 
right foot k {daced on the groand, and rery 
ptobg^ly will hit yoti, before your sword is 
properly placed in the hand for defence* 

Obser veaBo, thi^ it is prt^^it on all oo 
easioi^ t^ pnssefit yourself on guard oic^ 
of the reach of your i^lversary's longe^ as 
it may ^^pp^*> fhjif y^'yiW^'i^ is not pre# 
pared to receive an attack at the instant of 
felling on guard ; consequently the want of 
this precaution might be the occasion of 
your being hit at that time. All this is 
avoided by the necessary recollection of 
putting yourself on guard out of measure^ 
by which means you will be better situated 
to defend or attack^ hy gaining the proper 



M» kitib 4Sfaoitiat€pli^ciaad^?.iif(ithe£iitt^ 
^hfwti iheiiig . aiirptifiedy ^ in rtHQ iaart 

pi i :OWt^. • '/ V ./i ;'f .J.» )V lifi IJiy Y^ .i^Uy'i 
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Ofi theNecemtk/ of the Mind being m €hmi^ 

'T . ^ r * ^ ; * 

NOW wliat.has been jsoid on t}]e.ii^e|[f 
pasitwn ^f the,bp4y fqi?.the gujjrd isv I Jbe- 
Jifive, sptficient for iMay p^qn tp js^^ta^ix ij(j 
with a very little practice.; .i^iat £91: tboji^ 
persons who wish to become real scientific 
f^Qcera^.a moite e^tensivQ, idea qiJ^ hepig 
if (m gt¥ir4:' ^s^n&^em^^ A , / . i vf 

, J^t should be well comprehended th^ m 
^,eocing5 as well as in any other sde^ce ^f 
selfKlefence^.tfaat the mere j^o^iViomaloneiof 
the body is not, propeirly speaking, '^ beings 
^* an guard.'* For if that were the oase,^ 
yion have only :td place an automaton in 
the same position, and then to say that he 
is 'Si^»^ciiar(f// .A sentinel, on his postg^ 
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is said to be " on gttard ; if you ask him 
»i^ he stands there, he will naturally tell 
you' that he is ** on. gpard"; that is, to 
watch, by way of defence and security, to 
^ifsoiiS agairutt and^tb protect whate'Vei' toA^ 
tions are, or may be made by the enemy. 
Fireiflsely the siai^ \^e&/'clf ^ iemg on 
** ^Srd" jrou shbiilcf fentfekaiii'^'He'Stand* 
, vSg in front of your-afdvfefsafy, eiiflier "witH 
«rord tfr foil in haftd; ••' ' =' '.: - '"' " 



If this be^^tfeiltively conskkfired, it will 

be readily understood, tfatit it is ^the wind 

which is and ought to be continually ** on 

^ guard'/* by being so {irre]^ricli''thal you 

may feel witlun yourself fcdiifideiit fljatyoii 
•oe, to the best of your ',^gmant, .suffiw 

dently aiwaire^ your«}veKluy*s intended 

mo^ns, and, of iOouffSjEv lieady to act; as 

circiittislsnces requiirfii, vbeth^yoQiore jq 

the usual position of the guavd, or in ray 

•that. It is, tfatv^fore, -cle^, .tiMpt the a^* 
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iitttde 19 thei lini^ piart ths(| is^-MqiistteK^oriil 

jshould be equally (m guard aaithkl<Mgi^ia» 
on tife tetfoter ; and hence it^fol^^i^^'itiittl 
BO pref;isi Hitei oxa be ^vsa ifiar thi^ Isftate iaf 

vinc6d>'1|iati m this ease^k^dqi^iidsmhii^ 
on one's ' own jttdgmienpj ' and^ m sbilie-iala^ 
sure, upon th6 loiovfl^ge rof the )ddim^ 
sary's aMtities. lo > )irbaterer< ottilNule fv^ 
may 'think it nedestory to pcekntt^Qiseif 
&cingyoiir BdVbmtty,'iSiy(iVKiiikid is p»e» 
pared toafttack and dc^indj ^n>til;im)l (bcsi 
properly s|i€a)ang,<'M^fiwr!(|."; '.; v?:;| 
■ • ■■ , . -. : I . -» 
!]N[or indeed is tbe :poskim ite^>oC Ifaf 
guard that 'is itsiia%r adopted,. mt«er»a&|r 
the smd/6, because; admitting yoii/)Hrto«.ti» 
make it zmle to stand: upon adb beoawpitt 
tO'tthe same puositii^ vf6r ^bc gaaM,\im ^ 
taught, you will c^entiines i&aA ynrntetf 
^Mieh emh»ira88e^ with H^entkisAiai 



letietis ; I flMftn frindpallj with, regard to 
Uie situation of thepoint of. the sword be« 
ing at ^1 times fyiting your advef-sary^s 
breast; IbkiiistaQce^ one ?naii will place 
'iiiniwlf 111 : such a/ position of the guard,; 
that ills: awordWarm M^ill be very much 
bentj and the point o£ the bl^de ^uite in a 
different direction to the line of your body. 
Andther fen<^r will presi^nt himself before 
you with bis sword-^arni quite extended; 
flomen^th the point much lower th^n the 
wrist, others miich h^ber, and various 
unthought of positions, all of which tend 
greatly to perplex the unexperienced fen- 
cer. If, therefore, you invariably keep the 
point of your sWord in ; a direct line with 
the adversary's breast, with all these dif-* 
ferent kind of fenc^prs, you will npt be able 
to perceive the motion that may be niade to 
attack you, owing to the blades being at a 
distance from each other ; lior to asoertaiQ 
whether the thrust will be made at the same 
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tack him, making what is termeji by^ the 
French, " coup pour coupy The method I 
would recommend against any kind of 
these attitudes, is, in gekieral, to endea- 
vour to join hik blade, whether your point 
is in a line with the adversary's body or 
aaot, for the reason that he must either 
^it or slide along your blade upon what^ 
€ver motion he makes to attack you, con- 
sequently you will be better enabled to 
perceive his motion, and accordingly bet- 
ter situated to defend or attack. 

' It may undoubtedly happen, that your 
adversary will chuse to prevent your join- 
ing his blade with yours, by changing every 
time you attempt to feel it; in which 
iCase, it would be best not to follow it ioo 
jfrequently, but to keep your point in a 
direct line with his breast, and observing 
very particularly, while in that situation, 
to be as much oiit of the reach of his longe 

c 
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as possible, remaining always firm, flexible, 
and intrepid, as has been already reconoH 
mended ; so that if the adversary wishes 
to attack, he will be obliged to advance, 
and must likewise make a wide motion 
with the foil, in consequence of its being 
much out of the line of your body. In 
this situation, whatever motion he at-;- 
tempts to make, you will be sufficiently 
prepared, i. e. *^ on guard,*' to take the 
time thrust upon him, or to make whatever 
naotion circumstances may dictate. 

If you perceive a favourable opportunity 
to attack the adversary first, it will be ne* 
cessary to advance cautiotisiy, but without 
the least appearance of tiwidity, towards 
him, with a firm and resolute step, making 
your motions as small as possible, and be^ 

ing, at the same time, prepared in yotir 
mind to counteract his time, or any other 
thrust which he might make at the time oi 
your advancing. 
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Witti regard to directing what partkuhr 
motions should be made in these, of in 
any other situations, or when you ought to 
attack, would be of no service whatever, 
as it depends entirely on your o^n judgment 
to discover what is necessary to execute, at 
the instant the adversary exposes his body. 

These latter observations regard chiefly 
such persons who have attained some prac- 
tical knowledge of Fencing, Those who 
never had instructions from a master, will 
probably understand but little by them, 
unless they are explained orally, and with 
the foil in hand, 

, That there are situations in which you 
may find it of some advantage to be in the 
same position of the guard as usually 
taught, I do not deny, I mean with re- 
gard to the body being supported wholly 
on the left leg. But this is only when you 

c % 
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have i^cquired much judgment in the art, 
and that you wish to induce or tempt your 
adversary to attack, by your making an 
appeif in which case it is necess^^ry to have 
the body supported entirely on the left leg; 
after the app^l, it is very pasy to resume 
your proper firm position of the guard.— » 
The ejcplanation of the appel is treated qf 
in its proper place. 
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SEC. III. 
On Thrusting^ or L^ngeing. 

WHEN jou wish to hit your adversat^y, 
it is necessary, in order to ^each his body) 
frequently to make a thrust or longe^ The 
most^ natural and firm ;positioi)i of the longe 
is executed thua:'*— 

. It is first uece8s?ay that the parts of the 
"body should, in order to assist each other 
in making the thrust j be so disposed and 
situated oo ;th^ position of the guard as 
that the wrist dbould draw with it the bend 
of the arm and the upper part of the body, 
at the same time straightening the left knee, 
which will give vigour and swiftness to the 
longe. The body being thus drawn for- 
ward by the quick motion of tibie wrist and 



other parts, necessarily brings the riglit 
foot forward, in order to support it, 4nd 
gives by that means the thrust a greater 
length, while the left foot remains firm and 
flat on the* ground. 

There is no direct rule for the length of 
the longe, as it depends on the person's 
heighth ; some persons being much taller 
than others^ the distance, therefore, must 
of course, be regulated accordingly. You 
should, however, extend the longe as much 
as possible, provided you feel yourself firm 
and steady in that position^ and that you 
can recover with ease and quickness to yoilr 
former position of the guard, immediately 
after the longe, and without the least em- 
barrassment. 

The longe, in general, ' should be in a 
straight line with the adversary. Also, 
let your body remain, while on the longe, 
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naturally upright, but without the least 
appearance of i^tiffn^s. Your left arm 
should likewise &11 with the hand about 
six inches distance from yoijr left thigh, 
and both the longe and recover should be 
done with an easy *' taut ensemble.'* 

Observe, that when longing in the po- 
sition of tierce (with the nails downward) 
there is no necessity for turning also the 
left hand inwards in the same position as 
in the old method. The left hand should, 
at all times> fall and rise in the same man* 
ner as it was when on the position of the 
guai^d. The utility of the left arm falling 
a.nd rising is, that after having delivered 
the thrust^ it should serve as a balance to 
assist the recovery to your orginal position 
of the guard, with facility, ease, and quick- ^ 
ness ; which will be foimd, after a little prac- 
tice, to be attended with great advantage, 
as well as its having an elegant appear- 
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ance. You should also particularly observe 
while thrusting^ to keep the right wrirt, as 
much elevated as possible^ with the nails 
turned quke upward^ so that the point of 
your foil, while on the adversary's body, 
should be much below the horizontal line 
of your right wrist. In this position of 
the longe your right wrist will be in gene* 
ral about the height of your head ; since if 
you were to thrust with y^our point and 
wrist on the same line your touches would 
not only be very disagreeably hard,- but 
would likewise be the means of breakldg 
your foil on the adversary's body, which> 
if it unfortunately happens in those kind 
of straight-forward thrusts, will greatly 
risk the wottn«j|^ng him. It makes no 
difference, in pwnt of ramng the wrist; 
whether you thrust in the position of 
carte or of tierce ; in either position your 
wrist should, at the time of delivering 
the thrust, be rait^ed as high as possible^ 
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provided the point of your blade be near 
enough to the adversary's body to hit 
him conveniently, when the longe is finish^ 
ed ; but this depends in a great measure 
on the distance you are in when m^idiptig 
the thrust, in which case you must raise 
your wrist accordingly. ; 

^ £yary OM ^11 readily agvee that jwfaoft 
fencing with a friend, you shcHild adwecps 
render yxtur .mode of play as light andiaii 
agreeable to each other as poq»iblev ^($ee 
remarksoui those who fence contrary tor the 
Scienoe.) It is also necessary torenaark lliai 
in thrusting, whether it bet u^ifAm or wkhn 
mit the;arm^ i^e fort of your blade should 
be opposed to theadversaiyfs foii> in order 
to cover yourself from a tljrust that might 
accidentally or otherwise be ms^de at the 
sam^ tim^ of ypnir thrust. 
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SEC. IV. 
On recovering on the position of the Guard, 

\ 

AFTER a thrust is delivered, whether 
you have succeeded, in hitting your adver- 
sary Qt ndt, it is necessary to resume your 
fofmer position of the gtmrd, which is 
termed retovermg on gtmrd.-^To recover in 
a proper manner, you must observe to 
throw up your left arm almost extended, 
but with flexibility and activity, at the 
same time bending your left knee, by 
which method you will recover with greater 
ease and steadiness your proper firm posi*^ 
tion of the guard. Understand also, that 
it is not a general rule to recover exactly 
in the same position of your sword as it 
was in previous to the delivery of your 
thrust. — Circumstances very frequently 
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occur in which it will be proper to recover 
in a different manner. Nor is it possible 
to direct precisely in what position your 
sword-arm should be immediately upon 
the recover, as it di^pefidi entirely upon 
the # action of the . adversary. However, 
fon may remeiftber lit aJf times, that, alter 
deliveriftg your thriis(?, #hether having hit 
or not, to^ recover, so. ^^n^pared iii your 
mind, {i. e. being on guard) as to be ena«« 
bled to defend ycmtseli iratantfy, in case 
the adversaiy shouid be quick in attacking 
you while recovering. 

It is very necessary to attend to the 
above caution, as it may sometimes hap^ 
pen that you imagined you had hit your 
adversary, when in reality you had not, or 
perhaps only grazed him, (X)nsequently 
you might neglect to recover sufficiently 
prepared for immediate defence. 
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SEC. y. 

AS it frequent))^ ^happens, in Fencing 
tibatyou aire not at a cpAvenient. distapce 
kom your aiivers|iry.H:ta bit hvn^ upon the 
longei it iarthereibre necessary, in order to 
gain this proper distance 'to hit^ to make 
a step forward^ termefd d»n advance. 

When you find it necessary to make this 
motion^ you must, tq do it properly, in- 
cline the body sufficiently on your left leg, 
80 as to enable you to raise your right foot 
clear from the ground, at the same moment 
carrying it forward in a straight line with 
your adversary, and when you have re-* 
placed it on the ground, you must instantly 
make the same motion with the left leg. 
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and on the same line ; observing to retain 
an equal distance between the feet while 
advancing, so that you do not make a 
wider motion with one foot than with the 
other ; after which you should resume your 
priginal firm position of the guard. 
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SEC. VI. 
On the Retreat. 

THIS motion is only just the contrary 
to that of the advance,. being made by carry- 
ing the left foot, which, in this case, moves 
first, in a line backward, and the right one 
to follow it, inclining the body on the right 
leg, in order to enable you to raise the left 
foot freely and clear from the ground; after 
which replace yourself in your proper po- 
sition of the guard. In either of the above 
steps the advance or retreat should be per- 
formed only by two simple motions, and 
as steady and supple as possible. 

Observe, that it is prudent to make a 
much shorter step in the advance than in 
the retreat; for by making a wide step 
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when advancing, your adversary might take 
the time thrust if you are not prepared to 
counteract it, ^ 

In retreating, provided you wish to be 
out of measure, it matters not how wide a 
a step you make, as your adversary must 
advance to thrust at you, consequently you 
will better perceive his motion, and will 
have time to act accordingly. 

The words measure and distance are fre- 
quently used promiscuously, they being 
synonymous in Fencing ; in the same man- 
ner 33 both longing and thrusting mean 
the same things 

The old method teaches what is called 
the Double Advance ^ to explain which would 
be waste of time, it being dangerous to at- 
tempt it against a person who understands 
Fencing ; as is also jumping backwards and 
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ftkvfBxdHi^lt is sufficient to Observe, tlmt 
there is no other safe way of advancing or 
retreating than that which has already 
been stated. 
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SEC. 1. 
ON THE SIMPLE PAfeADE^. 

•7 ; • ' . 

On the Parade ^ Carte* 

^ JL O parry, signifies to oppose your blade 
to> or to strike against that of your advet^ 
sary^s, in order to avoid being hit when he 
.makes a thrust at your body* » ! ' 

The parade of cart© is gen^rtilly used 
inrhen your adversary makes a thrust within 
.the arm> whether accompanied by a pre* 
yious feiiit^ or any other motion. 
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But -before I proceed to any further 
account of the parades, I think it pro- 
per to explain what is meant by thrusting 
within the arm.- iWhen," ttpoH joining blades 
with your adversary, you find your sword 
in a line between his sword-arm and the left 
side of his body; in this situation it is 
termed being x^hinr^^ arm, either on 
position of ih^. g^^fd,/)r on..tl;^p^ longe. 
Over the arm is, of course the reverse, by 
changing or passing under his blade to 
the other aide p£ ills agn;. in, w^ situa-> 
tion your foil will be found tp be between 
^i«:jw.Qrdr9i:ixiJ^d the right, 8i<l&;0(f ^s 
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This being ' r^cbUected^ to^.panyvOBste 
with proper effect is done thus: when your 
IKiJifpr^igr: thrusts withi» the'jin%.yo«Uiust 
5QppQpe?jifirtT Wa^^ to Im, acCompwied. by 
4^t}^ f§tt't^i:i^m^ vst3t«, but without 
suiy force .vhfttdtier, turning y0ui:3)aila.up- 



i»g|ib;pIljl(}«rf.V^'iV ,^;hhli; ?>;!) t. -. ;/x! 'Mil '• 

wFromVvthii: me^oii^ ^^aeyihg it; i»»ll 

with ia]!l^«ktfihd^/ ateo^fiftsfi^ttfi^^ 
taugbt^.^is\ it:^wiUvlie^^ a little 

practice and observation, that if you parry 
with a straight arm the Jprt of your blade 
will be opposed to the fort of your adver- 
sary's; and moreover it is very likely that 
the feebie of your blade will come against 
his fart^ consequently your parade, in either 
case, cannot possibly have that power of «- 
distance which it would and ought to have, 
were you to parry as has been recom- 
mended, and which is simply done by 
bending the elbow, at the same time bring- 
ing your wrist a$ near to the side of your 

d2 
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body to' is most convenietit'to the fi^d^tn 
of y0ur parade.— To this UnkhtitT of parry- 
irtg^, 8*me ^caviller may\Qbjec*'t^at-"'it is^ 
^ 'pOBisible to parry with- the fort against 
" the feeble of the blade, without ^ndip^ 
*' the elbow/' But it should be obsei-vcd 
that this depeue^^ eat&eiy on the disimctoi 
the adversary when^ 'be delivei^ hia khru^.' 
However, this subjex^t will he better ex- 
plained at the ead of the ^limph parada^i 
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SEC.IL ^ 
On th^f parade qf Tierce^ 



^ 



THIS parade 13 performed when your 
adversary thrusts over the arm, by turning 
the wrist with the nails downwards, and 
towards the outside of your body, the prin" 
ciple of which is exactly the same as that 
of carte, the only difference in the exe- 
cution of it, consisting in the turn of the 
wrist. ^ 

Observe, that in parrying either carte 
or tierce the same edge of your blade will 
parry both parades, provided you turn your 
wrist in its proper position for each pa- 
rade. This observation will serve as a guide 
to ascertain whether your wrist is properly 
turned when parrying, for you may be 
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certain that if you form both parades with 
the gftme edge qf tjie blade, you will eflfecs 
tually oppose your, adversary's sword from 
the line of your body* The motion of 
turning your wrist from ctne pa^de to the 
Oth^r will describe an exact simicirclc* 
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SEC. III. 

On the' Parade of the Circle, o^ ha^Circie. 

THERE has be«i, even by good 
Feiiders, some controversy rejecting tfauF 
f^adey whether it is properly ^e circk od 
hisfffhiriki But as I am humbly of opinioit 
that m fibli case the ipere name of the pa-' 
foidte^ is of little ov no consequence^ and 
ivhdthef its nootion describes a whc^ circle 
6t ^ demi^irckf' is a matter of very little 
cotiiseqUeAce with regard to the utiiiiy of 
the parade. I shall leave it, therefore, to 
the decision of those persons who are fond 
of disputing upon such trivial things.-— I 
imagine it will be sufficient to inquire 06 
what real service the parade is of itself. 

We are told, even by modem teachers. 



that this circle parade parries not only all 
thrusts J but prevents all the feints that can 
bie made by the ?idvers»ry. Hence it is 
natural to conclude, that if this parade 
possesses such inestimable advantages, 
there can be no x)ccasion for teaching or 
practising any other motion for defence, 
beteuise'it is only by a thrust (accompanied 
by a feint or not) that we are run through 
the body. Therefore, to avoid this dao^, 
you have only to adopt the circle, qv seroir 
circle parade, and you will be pec&etlyi 
safe. Whether this doctrine.be souiid fOr 
not, \ shall leave to the consideration of 
competent and impartial judges of the wdi^r: 
ject. 

My intention, however, is not to criti-* 
cise, bnt to endeavour to shew its practical 
utility, and to explain the best method of 
forming it when it is necessary to be used^ 
Yet it is proper for the ^ear understand- 



ing of most of the nuitiom;, tp ppif^ pul^ 
what. is often erroneously taught, in ordejc, 
tp^ give a better idea' of what is rig^t, ,^ 
that the intelligent reader;^ by sqeing £^Q4r 
understanding deferent, methods, will, be 
enabled to judge and act accordingly* 



Although tliis parade of the circle is ^ge^ 
nerally directfed to be formed with the arm 
straight y I can by no means recom^i^lKl it 
to be executed in thg.t unnatural, ftodjinw 
<^n?ist^t; ippfin^r., Fof you will jfindijj^ 
by haying the arm e^^enefecf,. tb^ij^br^, of 
your blade will oppose the fort also Qf jf^ur 
advers^'Sj, which method would be ^gainat 
the principle already nientioned,. relative, to 
the parades of cq-rte^ and ti^rq^. 

Moreover, if you pany with the wrisit asr 
high as your chin, (as i^ taught,) and that 
your adversary happens ta thrust rather 
low, the/4?e6/e of your blade will, for cer-; 
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to, 66faie against tht Jbrt of 3^our adver- 
S&ty\ which would be qilite defenceless* 
For it requires mtle demonstration to 
prdv^ that to ojp^ose' a weaker po^er to 
flmt of a greaietj i^ totally a^inst reason^ 
espectidly when the difference is so mate^ 
rially great as it would be on such an occa-« 

I'rom whftt has bieen here s^d in expla* 
sfttioft of tHis'paftide of the circfe, it wH! 
ilfe^ily appear that to pany ttife drcle iri rf 
pifopdr manner, exactly the contrary me- 
ftod must be adoptled, which i5i by bending 
ihe elbow (as in cartfe)Vand atthe same time 
to bring your wrist as near to your body as( 
will enable you to parry with proper free- 
dom, so that they^rf of your blade should 
be opposed to the ;^fe5/e of yoat^ adver- 
sary's, which, I think, will give you much 
greater power df ' resistance than by parry- 
ing according to the old method* 
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; , SEC. IV, ^ / 

On Be VsetfiHe Cttdk P^kdt: ' ' 

THE supposition that the circle parade 
is a ^eiy ttj^/ nioCioti^ laird,' ti^ fifdU!ie«]^r- 
sons-itnai^ne) iuperUtt' to' all thsefliMh^ 
paavulM, ai^ mistakes irhi€h nbMf bill tfto)^ 
who hav^ a vety ^p<&i^fi<M-kiib%k!ii!i^ <y| 
Imcing cm ie^rtdln/ Tlmt fhM(tf]feftc)i!^ 
who cMctiy niake use of this ^^uttde' 61 
the drcfe in <&e assafuH^ (by continrbi^g 'fS 
form the dtcla S6teta1 times, wifliWhii ^irfi 
terfoissioik)^ will avoid beiilg touched hfi, 
A^holar 'w'ho TbAA had but a few lessohs, ahd 
fccmi 'hi had biaster> I Win readily adti^it t 
becietts^ thisf^hiiiilig limaati of parrying i^ 
80^$w4iai f;(H9/}mirk^ to'a'^lei^^ ^hb'is^ UQ-i 
0«qilai1lt«d with the prbj^r science ; coiir 
f«c[uetitly tibio^ who have habituat^l llheiri^ 



selves the longest to this wmd^mill motion 
wilU probably, be the most successful in 
preventing the adversary touching him; 
that is, provided they have both of them 
followed the »aQ)e mojde of instruction, 
and, of course, both of jcqual courage. 

. To explain, withowt foil in h^d, to 
ibos^ pe;raons who h^ve acquired but a lit*^ 
til} prapticaJf knowledge of fencing, or eveit 
to those who have hsA wucih practice with- 
c^t a prpper theory, by what means, in 
gener^li it is esisy to hit the^e Hind of circle 
parry er^^ I fear I shall not be able ,to be 
go elejtf as might be wished,^ because, foi^ 
the want of a little proper Qral instrup*- 
tjcin with the foils, it will be r9;ther .difficult* 
foe them. to comprehend and make the ex-- 
periment immediately upon these, kind of 
parryers^ who njay, by some kind c^ arti- 
fice, which ap inexperienced fencer mayl 
not dispaver, render the tri^l fi^uitl^ssi! 
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IffoWe^^r, '1 wUl chdfsttotlir W give ii gehci- 
rai itdea of the method whith will eiidbie 
Ihe ybtihg pittttitibttttr 'iki %tidersWna*tIia^ 
it is' very/^o^^iA/e'to hit t\\e^ kind of '^ind- 
ihill pkrryersi lir,!for tnsttthce; your adver- 
sary forms literally the cii-cle, accofdin^ ±0 
the old method, by describing a ring several 
timess without intermission, you have only 
to follow the same kind of circular motion 
of his blade, but smaller and within the 
centre of his circle ; at the same time, ad- 
vancing your point continually towards his 
body, preserving the same degree of quick- 
ness with which the adversary makes hii 
motion. By this method your foil must, 
for certain, arrive al his body, if he does 
not change to an octave, or any other 
parade, and if he does change, of course 
you must have recourse to any feint you 
think proper to deceive him. 

There are other good methods of 



blfrR.low.<»r|tff §safHifif>.il?>»t theywQuld be 
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cle^ it i]i»yi«ftt)Ba% b;^ coocliided!{kliatit, 
is an iodiflfeRentparad^ ;i and especial^ so| 
if it te .^racHised accordiiig to theowui 
mode^.tenehipgit. i.;: .iJ 

, ■ . i .■ i . ' '• • '•• ■;■ ff:"iJ 

: Howc!?er» if, when it \& foinidned^sMuyi 
it is executed according to theinetbod that 
has been irecommended, at leasl^ think it 
is mpre' consistent with fetmiiii^' 'Bui>l ani 
of opinion; ibunded tip(Hi taiueh j^xperi* 
ence, that the circle parade, '*ven ih- its 
he%t manner, is, generally speaking, not 
only: an* awkward paiad^i^ 'but- liise'a -viery 
ikadMdia^eom one oil -Man^^oeotisions. 
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Between good Fencers it is found to be a 
much more unnatural position to adopt 
than any other^ Qfi account of the wrist 
being in a weak state in that situation^ pre- 
venting you to return, if necessary, to any 
other parade with proper quickness and 
firmness; and, admitting you dd efFectu« 
ally parry with the circle, your riposts (in 
consequence 4:^ >the unnatural and weak 
position of the wrist) are by no means so 
tone as from any other parade ; besides its 
having several other disadvantages, too 
numerous to enumerate here. I do not 
pretend to say that, there are no situations 
in which the circle parade is necessary; 
but a5 these situations aive seldom per^ 
<;eived b^t hygood Fencers, of long prac- 
tice, its adoption should be allowed to 
them alone. 

I hare been obliged to dwell thus much 
on this circle parade^ because I have found 
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by much observation and practice, (the 
best proof) that to adopt it is, even in its 
best position, as a principal parade, not 
only the means of rendering your Fencing 
very inelegant, but frequently of great rfw- 
advantage against an experienced and sci- 
entific Fencer. 



^ On tht' Qttati ^^Pamtk:* ' -. 

.'i. ,.. 'i. wiliJu:. 

THIS Parade, in comparison with what 
has been said respecting the disadvan- 
tages of the circle, is infinitely of more 
service, and in one situation especially^ is 
one of the finest and safest parades that 
can be made in the assault, causing fre- 
quently some of the most effectual thrusts 
in Fencing. To ^explain this motion with- 
out foil in hand, to a person who has not 
been sometime under a good master, would 
perhaps be very unintelligible, and to those 
who have had that adyantage there is no 
necessity of mentioning it, as they ought 
to know it. By the bye^ it is probable 
from what I have here said, some persons 



md.y imagine thiat it is a secret thtu&t^*^ 
(See> therefore, secret thrusts> in a follow-^ 
ing part of this. Work.) ^ , , 

The position of *\he arm in ihd octave pa* 
rade, is nearly similar to that of the circle^ 
the arm bei^ bent> and nails u{)wards; the 
only difference consisting of its being on the 
opposite side to the. circle position* The 
9ctav.e is frequently made use of when you 
iaiss^th9;,«ircle parade^ 

• ' ].:i'i.. I i /»v7;./;; i ^V' ..i. v^' '■' ' 
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SEC. VII. 

On the Parade of Prime. 

'i 

HERE I will freely acknowledge, that', 
in one respect, this Parade, as it is gene- 
rally taught, viz with the elbow bent, will 
strictly accord with the principle laid down 
relative to the other parades ; that is, by 
^^ opposing the fort to the feeble^** which can- 
not be well done without bending the arm. 
Unfortunately, however, I cannot allow 
that the prime parade should, in every re* 
spect, be formed as the common practice 
is, with the point of the sword hanging 
perpendicularly frqiji the wrist by the left 
side of your body. I have found indeed, 
from much experience and observation, that 
it is not a good method. To execute this 
parade with effect, in order to make your 
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riposte, or reteirh^ with precision and 
quickness^ you will find, by a littk prac- 
tice, that it is better to elex>ate the point to 
nearly an horizontal line with your wrist, 
which will then be nearly in the same posi- 
tion of that which is called St. George in the 
Austrian broad-sword practice. By this 
method you will acquire a more Jirm pa- 
rade, as well as a much easier mode of de- 
livering your ripqste in seconde, by reason 
of having your adversary's body quite open 
to your command. Some people have 
said that, ^^ according to this method, you 
** are liable to luring your adversary's point 
to your face." This, however, is a mis- 
take, as by proper practice such a cir- 
cumstance will never happen any * more 
than in any other parade. If that were 
the consequence, our scholars would not 
have adopted it in preference to the 
old method. They are shewn both^xae^ 
thods, and, after a proper demonstra- 



ition of tibeir, relip«ptiye;nieirits, I ^my& 
leave it to thetr oyfnjudgment, to ficactif e 
•that which: tbey find 'by expcsienoe tap mO 
pded best . .... 

^ , It U on thig, principles alfloe I wieb Al| 
4bPxW*xiin,pf »ctii)g- y|)dn aier^ aii«^^ 
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SEC. VIII. 

OnthePardJe'of^^econde or Quinte. 

IT is often necessary to make use of 
. this pairade after having been deceived in the 
parade of prime ; that is, hot meeting, as 
you might liave expected, yoiir adversary's 
blade in the ** 'Primed yoii return imme- 
diately to the other side (seconde) with 
your wrist low, and the point still Ipwer, 
the position of the wristbeing the isame as 
m prime^ 
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SEC. IX. 
General Obtervatwiu on the Simpk Parade, 

THE parades which we have noticed, viz. 
Carte, Tierce, Circle, Octave, Prime, and 

i 

Seconde, are six. They are called Simple 
Parades, in order to distinguish them firom 
the Co2^;i^^ Parades^ 

Although I have recommended that the 
simple parades should generally be formed 
with the arm hent^ it must be observed, 
that there may happen situations in the 
assault wherein it is necessary to parry with 
the arm a little txtended ; but thi» depends 
entirely, as I have said before, on the dU'^ 
tance of your adversary's sword from your 
body. Observe however, that it should be 
an invariable principle. In whatever situa* 



tion you jlod your^ m the as^auUf when 
you have occasion to parry, to comrwmd 
the feeble of your adversary's sword with 
the ^r^ of yours. You will, then/ find 
that if very seldom happens to be neces- 
sary to parry otherwise> than. as above di- 
rected; for if you are both at the pro- 
per distance to reach each other^; and 
your antagonist thrusts at you (which it 
isr not .probable he will do without being 
near enough), it is certain thaty td join the 
feeble of his blade with your's,' you must 
bend your arm, on account of his point 
being chse to the side of your body. I 
know some persons may remark that, by 
this mode of parrying, your fencing must 
become very ** vngrm^ulf but it should 
be understood that I am speaking of its real 
uiilityMone, to avoid being Atf, and not of 
the '* graces,'* Yet I will venture to affirm 
that, although it may not have^ what is 
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Ohierfe, thAt, '^if aS tkaeSf'Hrhen yoa 
parry/ you invHt tM^^aroiir to keep t^ 
point «f the folA 2to nmr to yoUf^fiidTer- 
tary's body as possible, 'becaiise the >4te<tr^ 
the point of your swoKd is totfee body, 
4iie Shorter timemiriN > be ocoapied in <elelifr 
<r«riiigiyour tiipdst/' fThe useo^ t|ietK>|>ai> 
Tsidds beiilg the chief d^nce df/ydtir pei^ 
coni' yuMT. Can neWt be tdd at^eilFtive in 
peifirmtiig them, tipon all bccteiotis^, tk 
much ^ possible, diecording' to "their/ judt 
prineipleSj-'^as hero.*eca«ttmenfle^i, 

before I conclude this subject, it wilt be 
|»voper more particuUrly to caution the 
young practitioner, tit ait tinies/not todraw 
i»cki the body (as'is'generallyrecommend- 
cid) while parry mg, This^is a very dangefJ- 
Qus method ; for if yqu accustom yourself to 



hodyji^ttn M yoor -iwuisfcy you will,Hali.. 
wno&t^'tab. iieirtaintiy^belfeequeilltly/^hit'ftyaii 
experieiMied;'l9ncer;7#S'iby[' draw^. ibxdk 
iiie 1qR)dy) nrhile: palnyittg^ whlefay «tdiiiiltia|; 
^11' sireciE(e4 in h^vidg >aYO«ded'iliiei|Mti 
you ^tanndt always tfCJ siite to ii»^uvQii(!fac 
tUruat 'immediately tafter'^iir-i parade^ >iil 
cdnsequOQoe. of ^the veesyiiuifiteaiiy :pbsitio«^ 
pf the body, being so hr back an>'t)ia>lefh 
Your antagonist has, therefore, only to fol>« 
lowiyouufr/ inakingr a 1^rust>ieirtl|in^ Ib^ a 
f^nt or otlferwi88it]\Haenf. yoo ■' will: 'be> 'li^ 
longep able! <to< '^xmr ihsuek J^vir^ hb&y ^an^ 
iixiiheXi unliSBs .'by itelrcitiDg, ; ' 1 1 ; , 

. Instead; tbereli>re, of. drawing 'back the 
)>ody,afethetifQ)e of; parrying, Ittwouldbe 
wlixtkh more tayouradiirantaige ip:general, tqt 
9tt in a mamter quite the reoerstt If/w^ev 
your antagon^t makes a thrust, you retail 
your firm portion of the guardj and tak^f the 



iKcessEuy parade, making, at> the same 
time, a small inclination of the body for« 
UFards, by this method yon will have the 
adimntBgei not only of parrying with 
greater strength, hut of being much nearer 
yoiir . adversary's ho(fy to deliver your 
return (called the riposte), and with fer 
greater certsunty and quickness than by 
parrying in the manner practiced by the 
old custom.. 

It is a wifong argument td say, in reply, 
'ttiatif you miss your parade you will, by 
this method, be more .exposed, to receive 
your adversary's thrust on the opposite 
side to. that on which you expected to 
parry. It must be understood that you 
are not to ^incline the body forward in the 
parade until you feel the adversary's blade 
withyour's ; the moment after y&ur blade 
comes in contact with the adversary's, then 
is the time to incline the body. ^ . 
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If it should happen that you are not aU 
ways quick enough to parry as has been re- 
commended, it is best to make a firm step 
backward (retreat), and then form your 
parade, after which regain your proper 
measure to reach him in the attack. 

It is -certainly a disadvantage to be often 
compelled to retreat to avoid being hit ; 
but it is much better to do that than to 
lean the body so &r back on the left leg, 
as to prevent your executing the necessary - 
motions for a riposte, or any other thrust. 
It is indeed utterly impossible to have a 
proper command of your sword, if your are 
not firmly planted on the ground, which 
you cannot be if you are supported only on 
one leg. 
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SEC. I. 



On. the Counter parades. 

X HE next i?ttbjept which^naturall}r fdk 
lows is that whiph.ji^ called the CoimterJPar 
rades. ^ ^hese.^otipji^ are found tajbeof 
great and freqjientseryice iri Freqcing^. when 
executed witJ^jwd^ment. ^ ;^ . 
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To form^ajCpunter.pamde (no matter 
which), niefms, th^t when your adyersary 
simply di^ngO-ges (tpither inside or oyer 
the armj you .should, instead of the simple 
motion of folloi^i^g and parrying l>is blad^ 
on the opposite 8i4e, pass your blade, by 
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means of a circular motion^ under his 
wrist, or blade, and return to nearly the 
same position with your arm that you were 
in when, at first engaged, but forming the 
parade. with a firm, supple, and precise 
motion. 

' To make this subject still plainer, let us 
suppose the parties are in action together, 
and that I have my blade joined to your's 
in carte, that is, your sword within the 
arm. Now, when you disengage carte 
over the arm, it is certainly natural to sup- 
pose that I should make use of the usual 
parade of tierce, but I find it, perhaps, 
more to my purpose to form a counter 
parade, which is performed thus: at the 
time you disengage, I pass with a small 
circular motion under your wrist, or blade, 
and return, by forming my parade in 
nearly the same position I was in previ- 
ously to your disengagement. 
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It is only in consequence of my matking 
the motion of passing round under your 
wrist that it is called the counter parade ; 
for, in reality, the parade itsetf is nothing 
more than plain carte, it being the con-- 
trary of the side on which it was usual to 
parry the disengagement. Hence it may 
be naturally concluded that the French 
term of the *^ centre parade,^' Or contrary 
parade, was deriyed from the manner in 
which the simple parade is executed^ it 
being on the contrary side that it was the 
practice of parrying the thrust. 

The explanation of the above counter 
parade is, I think, sujficient for compre- 
hending the method of forming all the 
other counter parades. They are executed 
precisely on the same principle, and by the 
same kind of circular motion. Any simple 
parade may be formed by a circular motion 

F 
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froirl the wrist, which will make if a 
counter^ 

It must, however, be clearly understood 
that the counterr^parades are chiefly formed 
upon disengagements. If the adversary 
makes the feint one^two rather quick, you. 
cannot well form the counter, as you are 
liable to be enitangled, as it were, within 
the blades ; but this cannot be very clearly 
explained without the foil in hand. 

Observe that, at all times, when you 
find it necessary to use the counter parades, 
to keep a firm, steady, and sfupple position 
of the body, otherwise your parades will 
not have a proper effect, and will conse- 
quently prevent you to return the attack 
with precision and confidence. 
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SEC. it. 

» 

On the Utility ofihe Counter Parades. 

THE advantage arising from a proper 
command of the counter parades is very 
obvious. You have the power frequently , 
to frustrate your ad ve^rsary's intended mo- 
tion^ by making use of a counter^ when he 
expected a simple parade ; consequently 
you may execute your riposte on any other 
motion with a more probable certainty than 
if you had parried as the adversary ex-- 
pec ted « 

Perhaps it will be here asked by those^ 

who are little acquainted wit^ the science; 

" Is it probable that a man will thrust 

, '' if he expects that 'he will be parried?" 

To which I answer^ that " indeed it 

f2 
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very often happens that a fencer will 
" thrust in that manner/* But it is only 
scientific fencers who act thus. For in- 
stance (if you possess good judgement), 
you may disengage and thrust with the in- 
tention that the adversary should parry 
with tierce; and therefore, to return (while 
on your longe) a second thrust at hiraL in 
seconder 6y any other thrust that is deemed 
necessary on the occasion ; but if the ad- 
versary panics contrary to your expecta- 
tion, by a counter parade, &c. your pre- 
meditated thrust is completely frustrated ; 
and'if you are not sufficiently quick to parry 
his thrust from his counter parade, &c. you 
will most probably be hit. JHence you 
may perceive that this is another instance 
of the various snares and stratagems made 
use of between scientific fencers. 
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' SEC. III. 



; ; ' r CksciDecemng the Counter Parades. 

^:;T0:4j3C5eive those fencers who frequently 
haveteTgotiree to the counter parades, you^ 
must .observe that yOu:.)[iannofc'da it by 
making the motioifis (>£ the feints ane^two, 
CfT. joriepftwo^three^ ot , th^ j^emtrsseccmdp, as. 
yoiir blades^ i^v^ould ion such, occa^ons be- 
come entangled^ -and by r, that means pre?- 
vent you from executing your preme- 
dits^ted motipnef with : ppecisioin^ , ivigQiir, 
and <!ertamty. In prder, therefore,; to 
counteract or. deceive > 9, -qoupter , par9.de 
(it matter's, riot . whiph one) j you inu&t. 
have recourse to (]foi^Mn^ afti^ice^ which is 
performed in this manner. When your 
adversary forms a counter parade to your 
disengagement, you mui?t disen^ftge a second 
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time. The difference between the motions, 
or di^ngagements of the doubie^twice, ?in(| 
of the onertwo, is, tjiat in tjie motions of 
one-two you disengage alternately, on one 
side of the adversary's ]}lade, and then 
return on the other, or opposite side, as 
you were At first ; whereas the motions of 
d&ubk-twke consists in disenga^^ing twice 
on the ^dm^ side ^at the time of the adver- 
sary forming the countmt), the second dis- 
engagement being made precisely at the 
instant the aidversary forms the circular 
xBotiott for the counter par^e. 

Observe that, when you have occasion to 
double-twice, you should extend your 
sword-arm upon each motion, distinctly, 
lipon the same principle as has been ex>' 
plained upon the motion for the feint oncn 



To parry the douhh-fwke^ your adversary 
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should in general, after having formed the 
counter parade, return as quick as possible 
sto the simple parade, on the opposite iside, 
whether in carte, tierce, or any other 
parade. 

There is, however, on this subject, such 
a variety of methods practised to deceive 
one another upon the counter parades, that 
to give an account of them would be, if 
not totally impossible, at least quite per- 
plexing to young practitioners ; and if he 
possesses sufficient judgement to deceive the 
counter parades in the manner already de- 
scribed, he will be, in the course of prac- 
tice, sufficiently competent to discover 
several other methods to counteract the 
counters without much instruction upon 
thftt he«Ki. 
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SEC I. 

On the Fiancond<jl€. 
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A HE motion of the flanconade is sq 
called from its thrust being delivered jif 
the ^an^. This motion is certainly y^ry 
useful to adopt, particularly a^inst z per- 
son who has a stiff arm, and it is a|so fre-^ 
quently of service against those who do no^ 
immediately recover after the delivery of a 
thrust, but is seldom practised on othe.r 
occasions. 

The flanconade is executed as follows :— 
Suppose your adversary to thrust carte in- 
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side of the arm, and that he remains on 
his longe, you having parried his thrust 
with carte. Ifow, as you are both in these 
positions, he on his longe, and you on 

"S, 

your parade of carte ; in this situation, 
you should bind with th§ fort of your 
blade, iXie feeble oiTyour adversary's, by 
dropping the point of your blade under 
his wrist, and forcing his sword in this 
position, without quitting it, to the out- 
side of the arm in the same position as of 
octave y when you will find yourself exactly 
in the same position as if you had parried 
(?ctet?e; for your adversary being on his 
longe, your point will come straight to his 
body (if properly executed) and his sword, 
will be found quite out of the line of your's, 
by Teason of the opposition of your blade 
to his in octay^. 

• This flanconade thrust cannot be well 
made use of, unless your antagonist re« 



mains on his longe in carte inside, and you 
must likewise/ee/ his blade after parrying 
carte, because if your parade throws his 
sword at a great distance from your body, 
you cannot, at tljat time, hjive recourse to 
the flancpnade* 

It is necessary in Executing the fianco- 
pade, td'keep the arm bent, 'iii the sariae 
manner as you parry, and to stiiaighten it 
^fter you have brought the advei^sary's 
f^Iade put of the line of your bod^* 
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Obsirmiims on the tftilttif of the Fiancohade. 



TH^,J]]^%co9ade, thrust is upcjpubtf^ly 
a veiy. s(Qr)^^ce9.^i^ ib^jodl to b^ jjj||ictig^ed 
against a ^^rspp ^wjio «i»ploys .much s^tilf- 
nes§, jpr jji^is a long arm, .and ^o^ not re-^ 
cover after attacking, or if he l^s^ a longer 
sword than your's. For, admitting the 
strength of his sword arm is two or three 
times greater than your's, nevertheless the 
power of theybr^ of your blade against the 
feeble of the adversary's is such, that, if 
properly managed, he cannot resist the bind- 
ing of his blade (flanconade) as the only 
thing he can do to counteract your flancon-* 
ade is to change the position of his. blade, 
which, if he does, you will find an opportunity 
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to mafce myyikibdi^di hmt^y^^^^ 

The old system of Peiicing retobimertds 
to iise the left handy wh^n you mak6 the 
flanconade as ^n opposition to the adver- 
sary's blade from the line of your body. 
But this method is found by experience 
to be so very impracticable, as well as 
dangerous, to attempt, that to dwell upon 
its impropriety would be waste of time, 
which will appear evident after a little 
practice and observation. 

With regard to the flanconade thrust 
being always made (as is theold custom) 
at the flank, I can see no reason for it to 
be done in that manner ; it can full as well 
be delivered at the breast. 

In conclusion of this subject I have to 
observe, that the? flanconade is in general 
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a Veiy aukward and harsh motion; it k 
seldom made use of between elegant scien^ 
tific fencers^ because in good Fencing, much 
strength is unnecessary^ and is very often of 
great disadvantage, the flanconade being 
seldom used, except against a stiff' isirm, and 
those who fence with a stiff arm are by no 
means good fencers* 



CHAR V. 

SEC. I. 

On Feints. 



X O make Bl feints signifies to deceive your 
adversary. In Fencing, as well as the 
broad-swprd, or a«y other science of Stclf- 
defence, it is very often necessary to make 
a feint at your adversary, in order to suc- 
ceed in' hitting him with more effect and 
certainty, than could be done by any other 
, method. This consists in making a motion 
(such as one^two, one-^two^three, feint'-se^ 
conde, &C.) as will make him believe, that 
you intend to tharust on one particular side, 
whereas your intention is to act quite the 
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reverse, in order to compel him to parry 
on the opposite side to that on which you 
had premeditated a thrust, and without 
the probability of its being counteracted. 

Now to make these kind ot motions, in- 
tended as feints, in a proper manner, and 
with judgement, constitutes the true science 
of using the sword, whether broad or small. 
Fpr without this necessary artifice in action, 
were you of the greatest iniaginable quick- 
ness, you will never be a complete scien- 
tific fencer. 

It will be readily* imagined that to pre- 
tend to give any certain directions to 
deceive the adversary wbiild be impossible ; 
as it depends on Wie judgement alone ^ which 
can only be directed as circumstances and 
situations occur in the assault, and strength- 
ened by observations, practice, and reflec-^ 
tion. 
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The only thing necessary to observe, is 
to caution the young practitioner, while 
making the motions, intended as feints, not 
to make the;m unnecessarily too wide, as he 
would be liable by such wide movements to 
leave his body exposed to receive, in the 
interim of his motion, a time thrust. But 
even this method of making the feints is 
not at all times observed, because, as fencing 
depends on artifice, you may chuse to make 
a wide motion, with the intention to receive 
your adversary's time thrust, in of der that 
you may parry it, and consequently force a 
fitvourable opportunity to deliver the thrust 
you had thus premeditated ; and which 
thrust, if your adversary is still more know- 
ing than you, he will again likewise coun«* 
teract your scheme. Thus you perceive that 
mares may be laid in various ways ; and he^ 
therefore, who possesses most ^W^^men^ (we 
suppose the parties to be of equal courage, 
quickness, and vigour) in deceiving in this 
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this manner will, of course, be the best 
fencer. ^ 

Notwithstanding, however^ what has been 
said on this subject, it will be proper to 
direct the young practitioner in what manner 
some of these motions, used as feints, may 
best be executed, in order to give them a 
more probable chance of succeeding:; ad^ 
mitting, at the same, time, that the adver- 
sary is not aware that the motion you make 
is intended as a feint. To explain this as 
clear as possible^ without the foil in hzfld, 
we will begin by the disengagement in the 
fpllowing section. 
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SEC. il. / 

On the Disetiigagement* ^ 

.TO disengage is feimply ' to |«ss y 
blade on the oth^r sideof your advers2|,ry's 
(it is no matter whethejr wiihin or over 
the arm) and to thrust* Now supposing 
both parties to be of equal quickness, by 
doing nothing more than simply passing on 
the opposite side to thi-ust^ the adversary is 
mote Hkeli/ to parry such an artless thrusjt 
than if you added to it a proper degree of 
stratagem in the execution of it* To de- 
ceive the adversaiy, therefore, in disengag- 
ing, your own judgement would lead you to 
make your antagonist believe that you intend 
to thrust straight forward (upon the same 
line), which is done by an extension of the 
arm; he^ perceiving that motion^ will and^ 

q2 
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must naturally form the parade to it (or 
else thrust upph the same line), in which 
case the moment he exposes his body on 
the opposite side, you take the opportu- 
nity, and then disengage quick and thrust. 

To ttiake this still more clear to the 
young practitioner, we will explain it differ* 
ently- — Let us suppose the disengagement 
to be ^^ carte over the arm*' — extend the arm 
so as to advance your point near his body, 
inclining, at the same time, tjhie body a lit- 
tle forward, as if you had a design to thrust. 
The moment you perceive your adversary 
attempts to p?irry your sword, by turning 
his wrist to tierce, seize that instant to pass 
under (disengaging),anddfeliver your thrust 
as quick as you can. 

By this artful method of disengaging, it 
is certainly more probable thsit you will bit, 
than if you had adopted the customary in- 
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significant method of disengaging, which is 
to pass your point, without any previous 
motion^ as a feint, and to thrust. 



^ I 



You may succeed sometimes in simply 
disengaging in the old manner; but if 
you accustom yourself to that mode, you 
must depend solely on y6ur quickness, for 
your adversary, seeing plainly your disen- 
gagement, at such a distance from his body, 
must indeed be uncommonly slow in his 
parade if you can always succeed in that 
manner. From which it may be concluded^ 
that quickness is of little service unattend- 
ed by a previous stratagem^ and which will 
be more clearly perceived in the course of 
the work. 
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SEC.IIL 

■•:'.'. ^ On the ftira One^^Two. ■• 

. ' . ' . ' ' *• * "'"•!., ' > ' 

THIS feint cohsiste of nothing niM^ 
tbap. two motions, .by iis/ingdging^^ke al^ 
ternately, and is e:jcecuted on the; same 
principle of deceiving the adrcraary as in 
the disengagement. For instance, if I make 
my first disengagement hy advancing my 
point {i. e» an extension of the arm) as near 
totrmy adversary's body as poissible, he 
must form his parade, as he supposes my 
design, is to disengage only, (or else I touch 
on that first disengagement) , At the in- 
stant, therefore, I perceive him turn his 
wrist, I seize the moment he expects to 
strike my blade, and by that opening which 
I compelled him to make on the other side, 
I deliver my thryst therein as quick as 
possible. 
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To succeed in making the one-two with- 
out the above artijicey would be ahnost im- 
possible against a moderately good fencer. 
' Because the adversary has no occasion to 
answer [i. e: to form the necessary parade) 
to -the first disengagement, as it can be of 
no efifect in consequence of its not deceiving 
him; he may, therefore, parry the second 
disengagement with the greatest ease, if 
steady upon his legs. Nor can these twd 
motions be properly called a feint , as they 
neither deceive or surprise a steady cool 
fencer, who knows what fencing consists of. 
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SEC. IV. / 
On the Femt One-Two^Tkree. 

THIS feiut is also made precisely on 
the same principle as those ]ast mention-r 
led, and is qnly adding another disj^ngage)^ 
ment to the me^twoy i. e. disengaging thre^ 
times^ and by extending* the arm upon 
each motion^ as was explained in the &nerr 
two. Indeed ai/ feints are performed on 
the above principle, with this observation 
premised, iind which naturally follows. — 
That it is evident that the motions intend- 
ed for the/em# itself is not, as is frequently 
imagined, to, be made always quicky for 
this reason — ^if, for instance, on the feint 
one-'two I make my second motioij before 
I have perceived you to answer my firsts I 
shall certainly be^ no forwarder than if I 



had remained as I mBs^ before I. ;made vtii^ 

iirst^ let me iinake the; / matiohs ; f e\!er so , 

qtiick^ ba«jaiuse I return to the \$aMs iitti^ 

tism where. I found youi* blade at the/tinte 

I begaa my Jir^t motion. It is therefore 

certain that quickness is only necessary >f^ 

the ^^ motion, that is^ (U the /ime of mak^ 

ing the thrust, let the inotion. of ^; feint ibe 

what it may. In £su!t, all motions should 

be made io such a manner as will most .^ 

fectually deceive the adversary,^ remember^ 

' ing, at the same time^ that th^ should not 

in general be made too wide, unless you 

are sufficiently on guard to parry a time 

thrust. 

It has been frequently observed by 
young beginners, that if the adversary 
parries the one^two-three feint, ^^ would 
•' it hot be natural to make one^two^three-^ 
*' four, &c/' to which I observe, in an- 
swer, that by making so many motions you 
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kave' your body tanchietpck^ to ?l time 
thrust, unless, indeed, you^ane^sufficientiy 
artful to inake^it as a sjkore^ in order to 
parry V arid to^^thkke the riposte, or return 
with certainty. It ^ is, undoubtedly, pbs^ 
sible to take the time en the one-fW, or 
-cne^tWQ-threey and on the disengagements, 
but in general to do this on such motions 
requires niuch jiidgement, and is very ha- 
zardous, unless you have great practice, by 
i^ason (H those motions being made small, 
occupying biit Utile time, and by gaining 
on the body each time iof making the 
motions, compelling the adversary to form 
his parade accordingly. 
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SEC. I. 

Feint Secqnde. 

JL HIS motion is on the same principle, 
with regard to deceiving the adversary, as 
is the feint one^two, and its motions are 
executed nearly in the same manner. 
Thus, after parrying tierce, or prime, upon 
the adversary's disengagement of carte 
over the arm^ you make your ^rsf mption 
by passing the point in the same position 
as you parried, under his wrist {i. e. disen- 
gaging) but rpithout thrusting, in order to 
compel him to parry quinte or seconde; 
which, vhen he has formed, you return 
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yoiir point o^er his arm and deliver your 
thrust in the position of carte. This feint 
forms two motions umil^r to the one-^two^ 
the difference consisting only in turning 
your wrist in the^r^r^ motion . 
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SEC. II. 

' On the Beating the Blade, 

• 

TO beat the blade^ according to the old 
system/ means to parry firm and smartly 
on your, adversary's sword, in order to 
throw it suflEiciently out of the line of your 
body, so as to enable you to touch him 
before he has time to recover his blade to 
parry. 

< There is another kind of beat, which is 
executed with the feebie of your blade 
against the fort of your adversary's, by 
tapping it only, not with the intention of 
throwing it at a distance from the line of 
your body, but with the idea of causing 
|iim to make a motion that you have pre- 
determined to counteract. To make this 
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subject niore plain, let us suppose that we 
are on guard together, and that I am 
cmare that you expect me to make a dis- 
engagement, a feint one-two, &c- and that 
you are prepared in your mind to parry 
my motion : now, if I possess more judge- 
ment than you, I shall anticipate the 
snare you hav^ laid for me ; instead, 
therefore, of acting according to your ex- 
pectation, my making a sudden dry beat 
(but not too violently) on your Wade, I 
shall> most probably, entirely discompose 
your premeditated schemes, and by ac^ 
companyingmy beat with a feint, &c* I 
shall, by means of this unexpected motion, 
compel you to fall into my snare, instead 
of my falling into your's. I hope no one 
will pretend to say that this, as well as 
lyhat has been said before relative to the 

feints one-two, &c. would not be fencing 

*. ... 

viiih judgement, and according to the true 
sdoice of svord-defence. In order to dis-. 
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tinguish the former metho(| of beating the 
blade with that of the latter, we may, for 
the sake of distinction, call the first strik-- 
ing the blade,, and the other simply heating 
the blade. 
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SEC. III. 

On the Striking the Blade. 

THE striking the blade is sometimes 
practised with the intention of throwing 
the adversary's bhde at a suflEicient distance 
from the line of your body, so that you may 
be enabled to deliver a thrust before he has 
time to reccwrer himself to the necessary 
parade. It is performed in several situ- 
ations ; as for instance^ supposing we are 
on guard together, if I imagine you 
are not aware of my intention, I may, 
with this smart sudden jirk from my 
wrist, strike your blade in such a manner 
as will leave your body quite exposed to 
my command, which will enable me to hit 
you before you can have time to recover 
to a proper parade. To attempt the excr 



t;ution>6f t\i& inotion, yoii must be suM* 
cientfyi!" o» ymrptatd^** to be ready in 
cttse'^^ kr^^umthd (which is done by bb 
disengaging at tbi^instttnt you ate attempt* 
ing to 'strike! hiisbki^e) to return to youf 
Wfli^perp6i<side, otherwise' yo«i are iiv 
evitfl^bly tottuh^j by ttasoti' of the gi<eat 
cfien^iyom' l^e'yburnboiBly in if you 
happen; to^ intis^isilykKle. 'Tiiere is also 
nKich ar/^e ih e^c^titg this > motion) for 
yott ^ayj^^mti? 'to strike it, in brder that 
the) adVeteary shi&uld d^engafo, and then 
beso^prbpaved (that is> oit guard) as to act 
a«dordii^ly. Here, again;, you see no mo- 
tion'iis^ • or 'shebld be'^made, without a pi^a 
v<o*«' ^/kft«)i^ '^heytrikijfig of' ifbei blade 
i»>pe#^ml!d in 'gehekl>from carte^i'tieroe, 
«6d^Uilife posittdftSi;- ^h^ cannot «i well 
be p)Ea*>i*i^ frflm the cii«te, octave^ or 
priro^i by reasoh^f the position of your 
wrist fpirevehtifajf ^ 5te having the= proper 
power and eommatid of your adversary's 

H 
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blade, which is necessary. But the most 
iavouralde oppprtunity of making tbij mo- 
tion is, when your adversary keeps his 
arm extended or stiff, e^peoi^Wy if he has 
the point of his blade Delow the horii^ontal 
line of his wrist, and more especially if 
you imagine tliat he i» Qotawore of your 
intention to do4t. . I^ think the mo^rsfr 
fectual mode of executing the beat, k in 
general from the position of carte; thus^ 
to strike the blade with the ^or^ of ypur's 
against hkfmbk^ at the same instant turn- 
ing your wnst, and forcing his blade: out 
to the position of your quinte paradi^,. but 
all in one motion. It c^rtaitUy requires 
some {Mractic^ to do this nicely* 1 do not 
therefore, recommend this motion to vbe 
adopted by young beginners, as it is apt to 
give rise to bad haHts^ fnaking thein. em** 
^\oy force when there is, no occasion, and 
which they are too apt to do at all times. 
Good fencers only do it^ and that but sel- 
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donii Observe, that ip striking the blade, 
if it happens to h\l from your adver- 
sary's hand before ypu deliver your thrust, 
you ought not to make your hit qfter^ 
wardi ; on the Cof^tt^ryj immediately pick 
np his foil and deliver it politely to him, 
.asking pardon for the^unintended disariiia- 
metit't because the motion is riot itaade witli 
lftii(i iaiention ) it being only to inak^ a 
eonii^enienfaiid^V opening. If, however^ 
the foil fidls at the same ^i/»€ of toochitig. 
bim> th^ it is not your &ult, becauisi^ yott 
are tiot obliged ^ to^ kndw tbat^ it mil felt 
to the ground, as he m^bt do^-to on pur-* 
pose to jprwwf your thrust; '. . 
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SEb. IV- 
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"■ . <^: On th^ A^fipeL - ^ • • ^^^ » 
. /\ "' •/ ti!(.r| :. 'Dvii'ifv s; '^ ^\/ Id q'j 
. ;TH£ ) Appelia .sirndtioii' made>\f ij^itbe 
light foot iw^hite oht tliej^jl^osMnon /U>f ^ftiw 
^osurd^ by>Jmaking a firm smaitrridiMQkp^^r. 
two, so Ihat thb sudden^ mX)V6aAttntiwkiGh 
jroiuiJidTersafy perhaps^ikloes noti expect, 
jHaj be the ineanst of jderanginjg ' bis {ireme^ 
dilatied motiOjEij and -ptobabiy oblige him. 
ta inaJ^ the^ motion you wi&hed^ iatndr 
thence to take the advantage aa the occii-«, 
sion offers. 

Observe, that in making the appel or 
stamp, that it should be done upon a firm, 
steady position of j the gusLrd, and without 
moving the body; because, if your body 
is in motion, it will prevent your execuj^ 
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ing with proper effect. It is only in this 
motion that it is necessary to have the 
body wholly supported on the left leg- You 
must^ therefore, when you wish to stamp, 
incline your.JjNpdy? a little ba^k on your 
left, after which resume your usual firm 

j^^tion of Jth^ gp.*F4* ^^ ,*^^ ^^^^^ ^f 1^^* 
Q^^ing ypwr int!epde,4^ 

- ^ . /''•*•'•. Ir:*^:^ ••*'] ■ '-yA-^ .: ' V -^ 



SEC. V, 

' ' Presmgkhe Btod00 

PRE^SINGr the blade is to lean with the, 
foil pn that of your adversary's, in brde^- 
that he should be tempted to disengage, ov 
to mf^e any other motion which you are^ 
in yqur mind^ prepared to parry, or to de-i 
ceive, sp th^-tby thi§ stratagem you may 
leqd Him intp the situation you had prede-? 
teriQined. Thes^^ ?ind y^ripus small mo-. 
tipns( ni^'d^ withput longing, are terme4 
fake ^ttach^ yfh^ are expl^^me^ ip %^P 
He3^t septipn, 
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SEC. VI, 
On Fake Attacks. 

THESE motions are made in order to 
compel your adversary to attack you con- 
trary to his intention^ and thence leads 
him to fall into your snares, and enables 
you Jto execute your in^tehded motion ac- 
coi*dingly, and with more effect. All these 
hhe attacks, i^uchas pressing the blade, 
disengaging, one-two, one-^two^thre^,- feint^ 
secande, $cc, should be performed upon a 
firm steady position of the guard, and 
without the least embarrassment. The 
execution of these motions scientilically, 
Requires ^everal practical lessons^ and the 
success of them requires some knowledge 
of the theory J which may be acquired by 
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oral instruction^ observation^ and reflection, 
assisted by a proper degree of practice. 
These qualities properly combined^ consti^ 
tute the complete amateur, 
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CHAP. VII. 



:()n /Ae Time^ThrusL, ,, 

being, ga ij^l/?d l»ecai^/it,affQrcJs\%:iiwrt 
&yo^YsOt>l« i<HPPorjtoip^ty^v^^ the 

advemry b^g ^labl^^ 4uri,Qg one ^tion^ 
to do a cpntiary one* iuri 

If we were to follow the exact term of 
tiio^e, every thing th^t is .done )n>f«Aqing 
might be called so; for you\ should, peiVCT 
thri^st but when you have a fevoumbla 
ppp6r.tunity pf hitting^ norpai^ry^ut at 
the tixne that !(avours you tO; (>ppoi$e the 
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eheiiiy^' sword, nor nrake an engagement, 
or a feint, but to take the time upon the 
motion that your action pooasiom in your 
adversary. 

To take the time, is making your thrust 
by a judicious disfernixient on the motion 
of your adversary » taking him by a different 
one> so that you may hit him the moment 
her intended to have hit you. To do thj§ 
vith'^safetyreqiRres some pmetiee» ^aiid 
mueh judgement, atid those who have ar- 
rived 'to this degree of perfection of exe- 
cuting time thrusts with *^ amUiscmce/' are 
truly denominated real scienfijfii Fencers of 
the first rate. 

There are numberless occasions on which 
you may ** take, the time/' which de- 
pends entirely oii your adversary's mo- 
tionSy aqd which your judgement alone is 
capable of discovering. However, I will 
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endeavdovCttf give >yt9a^a' gedenfl 44^ oq 

«lMi6'^l liesttffiBiinit i'Bufpot)i>i^i for 
imtfthoe; I^disi^ngatge aad' thrust cari^y^^uid 
that I f^maici oil my Idtiige.. NowUf<yott 
di«cMg»gei'i'after haying parried' me, to 
teuch tae''ii^ore' I J«ctoveii,< yoa •'wiH, by 
that moiion/lea^ yoi»r ^ody >'4o1ia!lfytmn^ 
ccfSfdted} (^on^queiitly i. tte^itfa^iopppi)^ 
tneilty ^ef puttifl^ ii^,«iy'tbrtii(;abitifc tinie 
jjrou ^itit^Dd^ to<>Uit 4a^irith ybiir diM^ 
^genifents.'' '■•''■ •■'••.: i^ s; J;' ■ ■•,; -\ n.t^, /,. . 

To teke the time in this manner is quite 
fife:» ItecSKUse your disragagement, bein^ in 
carte >(>ve^ the arm) jb parried or oppbsed, 
ftpm the line of iny body, by reason of the 
situation ctf my arm, my fdit being on youi 
body, and ybur*s over my ann, ■'''*■ 

■■-.!.,:■•■..■ :'.:i : ^.. . 

' To tt^e the l^roe in' this manner when 
^our adr^sary thrusts tH«f(f^> is almost ttn-^ 



^«()§ri;p Ihs %ad|]»k|a4iif)iQ same iiufttot» oil 

fverytjth^ dd 9ysl€ffiii d(tr€i^,y!«tt;ip:v9/iM^ 
t. e. turning; yiQiir b<M]jr;ono!i}e.:side> j^ on 
one teg/wbUe tbcustk^ ;i Iwt thisib: so ex-> 
tveinelijr nddculoiift «nd^ imrpxaatieablei 9ef^ 
ting: asiddtits/gsesft ybag»n, that to dweU 
upon Us absitjrdit^ wcwloli ^hms^iof ^im«i; 
MUBSfib it tf> jsap/tliMk jllioaa liriiQi practice 
this, quackery with a good Fencer*' wiUJ^ 
hit every time he attempts it, 

.To; /direct iA-w.hat^.fnaim^ y<a»> iJiQt^ 
take t|ie .time^^ttf^ on eveiy oc«»«fiii> 
would, be, utterfcy, imposaibte, andoiodeed, 
ijt frequently rhappe^k .eive» between good, 
fencers, that they • often fail in it$;«xecu-i 
tion, owing to the design being premedi- 
tated, or otheni<ipev For this reason I 
would not xecoiUiaendj^youiag bfginnera 
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especially, the too frequent practice of 
timing their adversary, because they will 
render their modes of play not only very 
disagreeable to each other, but it will also 
be attended with some danger, as the foils 
are liable to break on these " coups pour 
coups** setting aside also the bad habits it 
leads to, which are ever after difficult to 
break. 

Observe, that no time thrust is good if 
you are hit at the same time, and to avoid 
which you should generally take the time 
when the adversary thrusts over the arm, 
observing to oppose your blade to that 
side an which he might have hit you with 
his thrust, and by this opposition his foil 
will necessarily pass by the side of your 
body. 
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CHAP. vni. 

SEC. I- 

On thf Disarm. 



Every body knows that to disarm 
your adversary, signifies to^foroe; yri^ 
your blade his sword out of his hand,, ia 
order to run him through the body effec* 
tually, without dangef to yourself. Many ^ 
persons believe that to do this properly is 
the soul of Fencing ; and scarcely a week 
passes but some one or other asks me to 
teach them this wonderful motion, be(:ause 
(say they) "provided I know how to do 
^* this, I care for no man/' How much 
these gQod folks are surprized when .they 
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hear the following observation on tKe sub« 
ject! — Of all the motions made use of in 
fencing that of attempting to disarm your 
adversary is the most dangerous, espe- 
cially if he properly understands what 
fencing is. 

To prove generally that the knowledge 
of the disarm i;s of no use sword in hands 
you have only to remember that to every 
sword is attached a sword-knot, the use 
6Jf whicih is, that, in a serious ailair, you 
may' fife your swo^d round your Vrrist, in 
drd6r to keep it firm, and to prevent its 
escape from the grasp of your hand. Even 
admitting your sword is by chance de- 
prived of its usual appendage, ' you have 
oilly to take your handkerchief as a sub- 
stitute. — Surely these observations are suf- 
ficiently valid to shew the futility of talk- 
ing iabout disarming. However, we will 
now suppose that neither of the above cir-* 
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cumstances take place, and that the swords 
are held respectively by each adversary 
loose in the hand^ without any fastening 
whatever; now^ in this ease, of all the 
mol:ions made in fencing, the attempt to 
disarm is the most hazardous^ especially if 
your adversary is a good swordsman, "be^ 
cause to do it you must employ ybrce in 
stril^ing his blade with your's, and if> a^ 
thjg instant of making the motion to force 
his blade from his hand, he passes under 
your, wrist/ you must unavoidably leave 
your: body quite exposed, in consequence 
of the force you employed ; which will 
prevent you from returning quickly to the 
iiecessary parade^ 

With foil in hand migtit also be shewn 
several situations , wherein to attempt to 
disarm would ba attended with the greatest 
danger, and after all that has been said on 
the subject, supposing it were easy to dis- 

I arm 
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arm your adversary, and that it was not 
" customary to fix the sword in the hand-^ 
would it be honourabie, would it he fairy to 
asiasnnate him^ because he happened to lose 
his sword from his grasp? With as great 
propriety you niight run him through the 
body before he is on the position of the 
guard. — It is unnecessary to expatiate any 
longer on this subject — Every reflecting 
and honorable mind must perceive its im* 
propriety. Is it not, therefore, a shame for 
those who pretend to teach the art of using 
the sword, to impose on the credulity of 
their pupils in this manner, by t^tching 
them sudi nonsense, to say the least of it? 
It must .l>e either attributed to their igno- 
rance of the art itself, or to their knavery* 

Some teach the disarm, by taking hold 
of the adversary's arm, B.nd forcing the 
sword out of his hand when he is on his 
ionge, -jof to ^ize the blade with both 
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baud^ J others tell you to seize With ybuJ: 
kft hand the shell of your advewaiy^s 
sirohd, and At the same fnstatit to pasD 
y&ttr Wade behiild yolir back^ add to 
thrust your sword in that pfositiori itttO Bis 
body, and many more ridiculous ttungsV 
All this is mere quadkery, (there are quacks 
in fencing as in most other professions,) 
though it may, perhaps, have a dazzling 
appearance before ignorant spectators, or 
the young pupil. Not even with foil in hand 
should you attempt to disarm your adver-^ 
sary ; though, I da not say that you should 
not attempt to strike his blade with your*s> 
by a jirk of the wrist, provided you have 
sufficient command of your blade to return 
to a proper parade, in case you are de*^ 
ceived; because, if he is not aware of yotu" 
intention, you may probably throw his foil 
at a sufficient distance from the line of your 
body, to enable you to deliver a thrust 
with effect, and provided also that this 

1 2 
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thrust is made at the moment you strike 
the blade; because, as I before said, if his 
foil happened to fall before you touch him, 
you have no right to reckon it as good. 
{See striking the blade.) ■ [. [ 
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CHAP. IX, 



SEC. I. 

a 
i . 

On the Origin of '' Carte and Tierce/' 

/V.S most person^/ who profess to have a 
knowledge of ifenciingy know that it is the 
practice, previously to making an assault, 
tp *^ Thrust Carte and Tierce ;** yet, I have 
every reason to believe, by the many en- 
quiries I have made of numberless scholars 
I have had ftom diflferent fencing masters, 
that the origin (Consequently the real utility) 
of the practice is but little known amongst 
these amateurs. In^oi^der, therefore, to set 
them right on this subject, I will endeavour 
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to explain its oiigin> by which means its 
utHky wiU v^ada^y appefur, 

Xt yiras formerly the custom in all fencing 
acadetaiiesin F^ris, previously to the scho- 
lars fencing together, or before taking 
their lessons, to " Tirer d la MuraiUe"-— 
*^ Thrust at the vfall/* which was Uterafftf 
the practice, iq order to take off the 8tifties» 
usually fek at the coma^encemeiift of le^KS 
ing, Every one knows that this is the case 
at thl^ bjEgiuniBg of «ny bo^ly esfer^se. 
The scholars. th^relt>^i ws^ ^ loo^ at 
%h^ wM ^ 8^ s^rt feim/8, \kyyVf)aafih f^^w/ii 
^y, ren^desed themselves su^^iei^ly^ sup* 
pie, ^n^ Qoos^quently better ^po6e4 i»- 
§3^^c}£^ Hence it appeairs^ thf|t natucf. 
hers&lif (^^1ie4 ^is pi^tice. Hen^ 
follows, thaiit *^: trusting c^ ihewalV W96; 
consu^red as ^ almost; indgspi^nsable pro?, 
lude to. fencing, and, as might be ei^pocted^^ 
the memfr ofei^ecuting it was»in course 0% 
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, time, improved upon. It was weU 8ug« 
gested by some of the masters of that 
time, that it would be better for those who 
would wish to fence togetho", afier they 
had acquired some knowledge of the 
positions, to agree to supple themselves 
by meuas of simple disengagemmt eni^, 
vHluai and without the arm- alternate- 
Igr, and without the iBtention of hittin^^ 
caeh other. When one of them had su£* 
fictentlysvpfded himself in: thrusting, ther 
other, o£ oeuvse, took his turn mibt same 
manner. By this mutuai agreement ther 

I 

pvaotice was mere agreeable to the parties^ 
thftn for each of them to thrust alone ait a 
deadwaU. Aften this alteration ia the man^ 
ner of si^>pling the body^. the appeliation 
of " Tirer d la Muraiik"-^** Thrmfatiht 
** WaMy* was changed to the more appro- 
priate one of ** Tim- Garte.et Tierce."-^ 
« Thrusi Cio'te and Tierce." 
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SEC. 11. 

On the UtiKty of Carte and Tierce. 

PERHAPS few person^ can conceivci 
the great benefit arising from the frejqjuent 
practice of -carif^ :fl»rf fierce in the manQer 
above, stafbed^ which may. be truly caltod 
i^e^ emhlimqf fencing. The adyantage de«» 
rived frbni this i elegant display, of theposi^ 
tidt&lof fencing (the founcUition from which 
all the motions liecessary for deceiving you^ 
adj/?ersary are made) is of considerable ser* 
vii^:;for making the assault in a proper 
maimer:, some \ of which ^ advantages are 
these-n- 

• 1st* It gives you a proper command of 
the foil, by making the disengagements 
with a just precision, enabling you thereby 



to direotfyoutripoint with certaiinfey to your 
a^versaiy'lslfaiFeiist. - ; ' 

:•■ ' ■'/ ;•.. •■•.:.;. ^ • 

2d. You contract a proper stability on^ 
the position of your guards as also on that 
of your longe> which are the foundsltiins 
fi3r the execution of all your motiops with 
the foil in'the assault, >^f'^^ 

i« SdJ Your parades of carte aiid-tieffcei^ 
which art /imoredften^ necessary in the. 
assault titan any othdr, bfecome niore ad-i 
curate and.agi%eable to the just principles 
of fencing. / r , ^ , 

4th. You are by this frequent regular 
longeing better able to ascertain the pro-^ 
per distance to hit your adversary when in 
the assault, 

In fact:» by the frequent practice of 
thrusting carte and tierce^ in a proper man^ 
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AjHT, you will acquire not exAy tn elegant 
" tout ensemble* in fencing, bnt likewise sat 
effectual method of executing whatever 
aiotioii is necesaar^^ in the auav^iH 



I: do not see: any necessity for ciplaining 
MtiMitely in. Mlaaii nasnet the poaitionB o£ 
taurte and tierce are anadew Those who 
have had half a dozen lemons ought to 
lf9&9r i% ; 9x^ to thoos who iMnrer had a 
ptmc^l kiMtsr^. WQtdd be {MBplesiBg Hiew 
io, 90) poQtoie ; laesi^, it it not. ta thoiK. 
fmmaBi9 wImi h»n% sot aicqirivedi the «e»« 
positions under a master, that thv woi& i» 
principally directed, for " Carte and Tierce** 
is only a sMsafttei, hul elegaot display oi the 
ftritiom oi fencing. ■ 
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SEC. III. 
Ohtematitms on Cftfte and Tierce, 

PERHAPS it wilt ««!; Ws^tsm tP «H 

sehif&fjmM fis«K!«s,«re.T«f3f apt, nJ^ii 

ii^f>ini4^ina<^ev909t^q«@i@i!(fR> M9f 
i]?etaat^, ma^s^ qf pacing smpfycat^th 
Vihf^ i& mtvirafhf ^pe^^, wli«9 ym ^^ 
engi^eii^bia t|ie iiri», tbe kin^ ol pi^rrr 
809S diluted, to wfUl, i|9$|^ o| <f»Ft!e» jpA^A 
use o^tbe pointer ia t)€Kce» orp^fu £194 
pi^rhapSi the h4C cirde^ &o. wpyi»g tb* 
p^M^es according tOttj^eir faxicfm^ tm 
yon disengage. This m^Bner i^ not: n^^ 
aad shews vei^ littk knowledge ol tj|$ 
triie^ science- It, 19 th^ meani of lef^^mg 
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the person who longes very unpleasant and 
unsteady, and is often the occasion of his 
positions appeariQ^> to the spectators, with- 
out firmness, and^ therefpre, inelegant, on 
account of his being parried contrary to his 
expectation, which was that of being par- 
ried cdrte and iiereey and nothing else ; and it 
has altogether a Very cbnfused appearance. 
This is not all % the person who takes this 
liberty, a^ording to his fancy, makes him* 
self, in the eyesof^ai^sft/e amateurs, appear 
very afibcted/ shewing how cleverly he ' par- 
ries a// the parades, as well as the im^ 
propriety of it; because he is previously 
understood to parry only car^« and tierce', 
and therefore not jui^tified in parrying ac- 
cording to his own pleasure. Another thing 
very necessary to observe is, that at no 
time should you endeavour to touch ybiir 
adversary while thrusting carte and tierce, 
unless you both make that agreement to 
touch before £3iUing on the position of the 
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guard. Nothing appears so ridiculoils as 
to see a pesson try to touiGh wWle thrusting 
carte and tierce^ In fact> vith sl stranger^ 
it is an: insult tor ^tlen^pt it. . C^rte and 
tierce is rtot intended iov hitting (see its 
origin), nor should you shew the least tn*-^ 
cUnation to do it; Even admitting your 
adversary by accident should miss his 
parade, it is no more thaux a becoming 
politeness to ask pardon, in case you had 
hit him unintentionally. You should dp 
nothing more than what is literaibf under^ 
stood by carte and tierce, mid endeayou? 
to effcict this without the least appearance 
of affectation, or wishing to render the 
person you exercise with unpleasant. 

The above remarks are understood to 
apply to those who meet to fence without 
any knowledge of each other. Those who 
are in the habit of fencing frequently to^ 
gether, may in this respect do as they 



thiak prc^F) protidied it lie ^)r niutud con- 
tent. Yet I wotdd not recotntotaid it td 
be done at any- time ; as, in my opinion, it 
is of fio UK. If you wish to hit, it is as well 
to tiinist vktatt-ftint*, or make the assault 
i^(m^e< 

Thetie is another thing also very nectis^ 
laryvto* obstrre, which I Md almost fbr-t 
gotten ; thM is. With regard to the iak'^ 
irt^ i^the iiiiance, or measure^ in begins 
Hit^ carte and tieroe;' wh^e it is the 
<Mi8t0m> b^re yoA make the salute, 
td> fi^easure ybur proper dii§tatice, which 
tivtry body knows who has the least 
knowkdge of lenCmg ; but iiaiaiiy persons 
on tJliis occasion, as well as on others in 
ifitocing, execute it in a vei^ improper 
ttfanner. It is almost needless to obserre, 
that tht intention of taking the measiire 
1^ orify to Ascertain if you can conveniently 
rtAth yt>\3it adversary upon the lorige. Yet 
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many persons need this Bunple infonnBl* 
tion, because they iu« fi«qiiently guilty of 
the greatest piece of ill manoan^ ia iM 
execution of it. A^ it is cttstoma^y at the 
time of &lting on guard with the body 
open, to pay each -other the complimeiit 
of asking which ^ludl thrust first ; it fdU 
lows, that whoever takes this, tbs otiier 
must, of course, re&uun on tfat position 
of his guard, for the adversary to tak^ 
his meas^ure upon him. Now it is very 
natural to imagine, that if you have 
the politeness to ask your adversary to 
supple himself on you first, that when you 
have opened your body for him to' take his 
distance, he calninly ^ould not do it by 
Kfting you, as it would be quite suffix 
cient for him to take his measure, hf 
thrust! Ag with the point of his blade at the 
iide of your body ? Yet I have seen this • 
done several times, and it has hs^pened to 
me very often, that when I feave asked a 
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stranger to thrust carte and tierce with jne> 
I have, as is usual, opened my l^y for 
him to take his measure, which he woujd 
very poUtely do, without even returning 
the compUmeBt of asking njie to thrust 
first, by giving me^ to my great astonisb- 
mept, a violent thrust on my iribsj which^ 
had I been aware of^ I should, as I took 
the liberty of telling them, not have stood 
like a statue to receive such a harsh com- 
pliment. 

Undoubtedly such an inconsistency must 
be attributed rather to ignorance of the art, 
than to the intent of insult. The thing 
speaks for itself: it cannot be imagined, 
but by the most ignoyarit of the art, that 
if I allow you to measure your longe on 
me, that you should hit me. This is much 
more ridiculous than even the trying jto 
hit while thrusting in carte and tierce. ^^I 
hope I have here said enough to shew, the 
great impropriety of this practice. 
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Note. — Although I have recommended 
in Fencing (i. e. the assault) that you should 
generally pariy with the arm bent, (see page 
21,) yet as carte and tierce is a mutual agree-- 
ment between the parties, and that you are, 
consequently, certain in not being deceived 
by a feint in your parade, you may parry 
with an extension of the arm, observing that 
at the moment your adversary passes his 
point, that you Jirst strike his ^eei/e with 
you fort, and at the same time extending 
your arm, by which means you will slide 
along his blade and quit it at about the 
middle. This may be allowed in carte and 
fierce, because it has rather a more elegant 
appearance, and there is no danger result- 
ing from it. 
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SEC. I. 

On the Salute in Fencing, 

1 HIS piece of ceremony previously to 
making an assault^ has always been deemed 
necessary to be observed in all the Fencing 
Academies in Erurope, not only because 
the exercise of arms requires, at all times, 
the greatest politeness, but as a respect 
due to the beholders, and a mutual civility 
between the gentlemen who fence ; on which 
account it should never be dispensed with. 

Almost every master has unfortunately 
a different method of teaching the salute. 

K 2 
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It is, however, greatly to be desired that 
the same manner of saluting should be 
generally adopted* The salute is certain-* 
ly in itself of no essential service to the' 
progress of the scholar in the science of 
fencing, it is but a mere ceremonious pre-? 
lude, and if the same manner of saluting 
were adopted by every fencer, there would 
not arise that aukward and confused jum-^ 
ble of motions which two scholars of dif-» 
ferent masters are very liable to make wheij 
they meet to fence. 

If proper reflections on the art had been 
made by the generality of fencing masters, 
this small matter might, at least, have 
been remedied. And, indeed, the person 
making his salute in a different way to the 
other, is frequently the means that neither 
of them even make their own salute in the 
manner they had been taught, conse- 
quently both of them appear aukward iir 
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having attempted what thejr were unable 
to perform ; and admitting they happen to 
do it rights according to each others me^ 
thod^ their different positions have a very 
incongruous appearance. It is^ if 1 may 
use the comparison, as disagreeable as a 
regiment mardiing without keeping the 
step, or a part of it presenting arn^ in a 
different manner to the oth^. 

If I' may be permitted to recommend a 
fencing salute to be ^eneraify adopted^ the 
following appears tbe Imst complicated^ 
has an elegant appearance, and is easily 
performed and remembered :^«^ 

1st. Being on the usual position of the . 
guard, i(tbe body being sapported> on that 
occtt^ioU) on the left k^ jmake twice appel 
(tt^b stamps) with the right foot, but witb^ 
out at^ 'Other motion of theJbodf. 
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2d. Bring the ancle of the right foot to 
the back of your left heel, at the same time 
raising your right wrist as high as possible^ 
the arm being extended, and with the point 
of the sword facing your adversary's body. 

Sd, From this position bring your left 
foot behind to the usual position of the 
guard, as you were at first. 

4th. Stamp twice again, and in that 
same position of the guard salute distinctly 
in carte firsts and tierce afterwards, extend- 
ing your arm easily upon ciach motion, in 
the same manner as in parrjdng carte andf 
tierce previously to the assault. 

5th. From the above position of tierce 
bring your sword gracefully to your side, 
at the same time bringing your left foot up 
in front to the right, all in one motion. 
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6th> and lastly. From tliis position (the 
sword being by your side) present yourself 
with an el^ant animated appearance on 
your original position of the guard, at a 
good distance from the adversary. 

Remark.f^A& it is understood when you 
salute, that it is a compliment you pay to 
the company, you should, while forming 
the parade of carte, turn your face to the 
spectators, and the same also when you 
salute on the opposite side to tierce, other-* 
wise it would be like a man bowing to 
another with his &ce turned a contrary 
way. 
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• SEC. !!• 

Observation oii the Salute. 

ALTHOUGH I have directed tltat in 
s»luttf)g you shoiild, in geaerai, do it Scfe 
6arte jii^t^y aftd tieifoe afterwards ; nevei?tlw>-' 
l^s, Jihore ^re occaskMtIs were il will be proN 
^ to begin by tierccy And to j^s yoiMr 
swoi*d irom tarte. F<)r admittitig I We*© 
tp feB<J€ before « large ^o«»piuiy^ in whielr 
tji^^re h^^ppeiled to be ofte |>fersoh of «Upe-: 
rior rank to the rest, and to whom I ought 
to shew greater respect than to any of the 
rest, and supposing this distinguished per- 
son should be on my right hand at the time 
I am on guard, it is natural to suppose 
that I should, out of greater ^jpspect than 
to the rest, salute him on my right hand 
before I salute those on my left. But, 



«atoaiitig the <!ofnpatty %) be all of m 
^fiM miks 'UttA that yoti ftie indlfil^retit 
ithtkn y6u Saltite litit, it Wdftld be feettet* 
t(> begin as at first fecotttttiendfed, becfittse 
the passing o¥ the SWdrd to the left side 
from the position of tierce, has rather a 
more open and elegant appearance than 
passing it from carte. 

Note. — It used to be formerly the custom 
to fence with hats on, and to take them off 
at the time of saluting in carte and tierce ; 
this practice, however, has been abolished 
some time since, as being cumbersome, 
and totally unnecessary. Yet there are, 
I believe, still some masters so attached 
to the old system, that although their 
pupils do not actually fence with hats on, 
still they will teach them to make the 
motion of tifiking off the hat, by touch- 
ing the head with the left hand, to imi- 
tate it; and secondly, another similar 
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motion to put it on. — ^I cannot conceive 
this to be of any use^ or that it possesses 
any additional elegance ; but as this is a 
matter of no great consequence^ it may be 
left to the option of the amateur. 
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SEC. III. 

On the SaltUe preoiou* to thrusting Carte and 
Tietce. 

THE salute of carte and tierce is prac- 
tised on the same principle^ with regard to 
its politeness, as has been treated on when 
speaking of the grand fencing salute for the 
assault. The only difference, in performing 
it, consists in its being made with fewer mo- 
tions. It is, however, equally graceful, and 
should never be dispensed with at the time 
of carte and tierce. 

In this salute also, some fencers make 
their positions in a way different from 
others^ which has likewise a confused ap- 
pearance. The proper methlod is thus : 
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1st. Being on the position of the guards 
and supposing it is agreed that you are to 
thrust first, take, the distance by a longe 
at the side of the body (see page 85). 

*\ .' ' • 

2d. From the position of the longe* re- 
cover with the body upright, without stiff- 
ness, both heels together, the right wrist 
being raised ^ milch as possible, and with 
the point of the sword feeing the adver- 
sftry*^ body. 

■Sd. In the above pdsitidn salute botti in 
eatte "and in tierce distincftly, as in the 
other salute, afk^ whidi fall 6n the posi- 
tion of the guard as usual. 
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CHAP. XI. 



SEC. I. 

On Thrusting at AU-'Femts. 

X HOUGH it is absolutely necessary to 
begin the Art of Fencing by way of lesscHii, 
ind to continue it for some time, in order 
that practice, growing to a habit, may 
give liberty to the different parts of the 
body to form themselves ; nevertheless, 
however well you may take your lessons^ 
some other means are necessary to m^^e 
an assatilt well, than those which the mas-^ 
ter gives at his plastron. 

When you have acquired a thorough &^ 
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miliarity with the positions^ the different 
parades, accompanied by their different 
thrusts, and also the motions, of some of 
the principle feints, &c. without being 
obliged to be corrected, you should, either 
with the master or one of his pupils, prac- 
tise by mutual agreement on him what you 
have already been taught, which he should 
endeavour to parry only^ and not to return 
the attack upon you. By this method, such 
as making small disengagements, ftppels^ 
half thrusts, &o. nearly in the same manner 
as has been treated of under the he^d of 
Fake Attacks y you may discern the mo- 
tions your action causes in the adversary, 
and, by not fearing the riposte upon you# 
it will render your mode of attack more 
precise, effectual, and according to the 
just principles of fencing, than if you im- 
mediately hurried to the usual assault* 
After you have done this for some time, 
you should parry all-feints. {See next Sect.) 
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SEC. II. 

On the Parrying of Ail-^Feints. 

THIS is, vice versa, the same as thrusting 
at an<»feints ; which practice is also equally 
attended with great advants^e, as you will 
acquire a certain and familiar manner of 
forming the parades. A fortnight's prac- 
tice in parrying and thrusting at ali-feints, 
under the inspection of a good master, 
who should explain the probable consequences 
of the different situations, &c. in which you 
may find yourselves, will be (when added 
to the lessons) the proper routine of instruc- 
tion for becoming an ekgant scientific fencer. 

Observe, that while at this practice both 
of you should remain all the time at the 
proper distance, so that you can but just 
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touch each other, which may be done by 
keeping the left foot firm and steadily 
fixed, flat on the ground ; observe ajiso, 
that when your adversary jwime* all-«feints, 
you must not deliver » second thrust im- 
mediately after, while on the longe, be- 
cause, admitting yqur adversa,ry pfirries 
yonr Jint thrust, it is without thp inteRliop 
of riposting— an ?wivantf^ge givep yqij whkh 
would probably be preveoted in the regit- 
Jar mod^ of attack and defcnoe. 

I cannot conclude this subject without 
strongly recommending the practice of/wr- 
fying and thrusting at all-^feintSy as the be- 
nefit arising from it would be very consi- 
derable, and the advantage soon perceived 
by the i^rner. 
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PART 11. 



CHAP. I. 

On the Assault. 

X Q make an assault^ or as it is sometimes 
.called ** to play loose/' is the imitation of 
two adversaries^ one defending, and the 
other endeavouring to preserve his life, 
iitrhich the moderns term ^i" fencing" 

From what has already been said with 
regard to the best mode of executing the 
chief movements in fencing, little more 
can be expecteH upon that subject, be- 
cause, I hope, it will clearly appear that 
no regular mathematical rules can be given 
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for defending or attacking with certainty 
upon all occasions^ either with the foil or 
sword in hand; for the motions which 
havp been explained are varied in their 
execution, according as you have to act 
with different kind of fencers ; for in- 
stance, upon the motions of the feint one- 
twoy it is generally the custom to make it 
small \ now, if the adversary forms a wide 
parade to the first motion of the feint, it 
will be necessary also to make your mo- 
tions wide^ otherwise it will be hy chance 
if you hit him^ and that not without en- 
tangling within the blades ; - and ^ for tibe 
same reason you must likewise parry wide^ 
in case his motions are wide ; hence it fol- 
lows that it is yom ju^$9mnty oo those! oc- 
.4^sionsi, which mu^t direct you to!. act v\ 
the manner you perceive most to your 
advantage^ 
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practitionier should reinember, is (aftje^hc 
has acquired the necessary &riii position of 
the body^ as well as the most consistent 
methods of executing the diflfereot motions 
of the foil with precision and flexibility) to^ 
keep his mind continually on the watch 
(while on the position of the guard), ob- 
serving every motion the adversary makes^: 
and to endeavour to penetrate by his action 
in what. manner he intends to. deliver hia 
thrust) and to judge what motion should 
be -made to counteract him accordingly, 
without the risk of being hit at the same 
time> or even to have your motion anti- 
cipated.. 

. It must be well upderstood^. thati it is not 
the motions of the body, or of the foilj^ 
which constitutie th^ science of fencing, 
although by performing them in general, as 
had been reeotximeaded, they are the meam 
which enable yoa to succeed with greatet 

l2 
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probability in hitting oftner than by mak- 
ing them axxording to the old method. For 
to fence according to stated, regular mo- 
tions, that is^ having a fixed routine of 
movements, to be used precisely in the 
same way with all kind ot fencers, without 
any variation in the manner of executing 
them, Krould be nothing more than mere 
mechanical fencing, acting like an automa- 
ton ; and by no means *the way to use your 
sword scientifically. Were you to execute 
all the different parades and other motions 
in fencing, even in the nicest manner pos- 
sible, if you do not possess a proper degree 
of artifice, subtilty, zxiA stratagem, in tlie 
execution of them, it is certain you have 
not acquired the true science; without 
which, if you do succeed sometimes inf 
hitting, it' is by chance, Or by force, or 
both together ; but you must not imagine 
that it is likely to^ succeed, even in that 
w^ay, against a persoii who weli u&der-^ 
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stands the theory » both parties having equal 
courage. 

There is the same kind of judgement ne- 
cessary to be used in fencing well, as there is 
for a good general to understand the art of 
tactics J for if, with his army in the field of 
battle, he performs an evolution, with the 
intention that the enemy should 'perceive 
it, in order that he may make one which 
the general had premeditated, he thereby 
deceives the enemy, who falls in the snare ; 
and it is consequently very probable that 
he will lose the battle* 

There is assuredly much greater merit in 
conquering by such a mental artijke, in ad- 
dition to the dexterity of bodily motions, 
precise movements, and natural courage, 
than by depending solely upon the latter, 
but least qualities. Our inveterate enemy is 
said to play, in his mind, at Chess, when 
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in the field, so likewise do scientifical 
fencers, when opposite each other, sword 
or foil in hand ; and although the combi*- 
nation of ideas is not so extensive, as in 
Chess, yet there is precisely the same man- 
ner of reasoning previously to the making 
any motion with the foil ; for instance, if 
I make a disengagement, what will be the 
advantage ? what will my adversary do in 
ton$equtnc€ to annoy me ? what other mo** 
tion can I have recourse to, that he is 
pot aware of, to defend myself from his at- 
tack ? In the same manner should you 
reason with regard to the positions, of 
the body as with the foil. If you incmin 
tiously put yourself into a bad and danger* 
ous position, you must take the conse- 
quence of your rashness, unless it be in- 
tended, by way of snare, for the adversary 
to make a movement that will enable you 
to counteract it with advantage to your- 
self. 
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The practieai part alone of Fencing con- 
sists but of a few motions of the body and of 
the foil, aad must> if unattended in the ex- 
coition of them, with artijicey 8cc.^ be very 
uninteresting. The want of understanding 
this principle is the reason that Fencmg is 
so frequently misconstrued, and conse- 
quently not so generally appreciated as it 
ought to b^. On that account it is also, that 
only a very few persons, in this country espe-~ 
^dly^ have attained to any degi^ of emi^ 
nenceintheart; and this circumstance arises 
principally from the very few masters there 
are who know little more than the mere po- 
sitions of the body, (and those not properly) 
their scholars consequently acquire but a 
smattering of Feixing, and therefore fre- 
quently discontinue taking lessons after a 
month or two ; they being taught scarcely 
siny thingelse but a repetition of the same mor> 
tions, in themanner of the alphabet, and even 
that foolish routine of instruction is unat- 
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tended by proper and convincing explanati-- 
ons of the utility and consequence of each re- 
spective motion. The scholars, of bourse, 
in a very short time, either imagine that 
they are complete amateurs^ having arrived 
at the end of their lesson, which they have 
l^nt like a parrot, or find little pleasure 
in such a kind of regular bodily labour, 
which may be justly called an uninterest* 
ing jumble of motions, which a plough^ 
man could perform in half a dosien k»« 
sons, 

Now, if on the contrary, the pupil is 
taught to reason^ to be shewn that no mo** 
tion is made in fencing without a previoui 
motive, and to exercise his judgement in 
the same manner as if he were taught the 
game of draughts or chess, then would the 
Art of Fencing become interesting, not 
only as n, very pleasing amusement, bat at 
the same time of real utility ^ and we should 
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coiisequently find in a short time that 
fendaig would become much more in fe« 
ehion than any other gymnastic exercise ; 
and I will venture to affirm^ that if pro- 
perly understood and attended to, it would 
he {onnd indispensibly necessary (as it was 
considered in France in the enlightened 
age of Lewis the XI Vth.) for every person 
to acquire some knowledge of, as being a 
most healthy amusement, as well as giv-^ 
ing a proper confidence of your being able 
to defend yourself on any serious occa- 
sion; and, in feet, deriving such advan- 
tages from its practice, as Mons. Danet 
has justly described in his treatise on the 
art, an extract of which is given in my in- 
troduction ; 

Perhaps from what has been here said 
on the art, it may be imagined that to 
ience scientifically, in the manner here de- 
scribed^ requires^ great genius and capa«- 
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dty^ aad that» therefore, it is not every 
person that can attain to such an excel- 
lence in the art. To which it may be an*-- 
sweredy that in som^ respects this obser-* 
vation may be just ; for if a person be na- 
turally of a dull and hebetated imagination, 
he will never become very eminent in the 
art, or if he has any bodily fiaiiling, such as 
lameness, he cannot become a great prac- 
tical fencer, although by observing and re- 
^ting he may become a good conmmeur. 
But to suppose that for persons who pos- 
sess their natural ordinary faculties alone, 
it requires particular attention, or intense 
application, to arrive to that degree of 
perfection as will enable you to amuse and 
defend yourself, foil in hand, with credit 
ai^d satisfaction with any person, even of 
the first rate, (although you may neverthe- 
less be in the end beaten) is a great mis- 
take. If you possess a proper share erf 
jcommon sense, and make use of it accord- 
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ingly, the theory may be acquired as soon, 
or sooner than the theory of the game of 
draughts^ the only difference of which con- 
sists in the practical part, which the more 
you attend to, the more perfect will be 
your knowledge of the theory, as will 
readily appear from your advance in the 
art. 



^^ote,— As there ^re several questions which might 
naturally be made on the foregoing subject, they will 
be best answered under the head of*' BrhmeoiuB Opu 
nions,^* at the end of the Work. 
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CHAP. II. 
On QfAtckness. 

QUICKNESS is the shortness of time 
between the beginning and end of a mo^ 
tion, whether it be in dehveiing the thrust, 
or in forming the necessary parade. It 
proceeds^ from regular and frequent exer-« 
cise of the parts of the body, joined with 
a good disposition ; that is to say, vigour 
and suppleness combined; which form 
quickness. Quickness in Fencing is so essen* 
tially necessaiy, that without this quality, 
it is very difficult to defend or attack : this 
quality is so well known, that every one is 
desirous of it, though most people are ig^ 
norant of the means of acquiring it. 

Undoubtedly,* quickness in Fencing is so 
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necessary, that without it you would 
find it very difficult to defend, and 
almost impossible to attack. But this 
quickness is often confounded with preci- 
pitate and consecutive thrusts, without 
considering that precipitation is either 
when the body moves before the hand, or 
when an improper motion is made ; and 
the consecutive thrusts, the pushing seve- 
ral times without interval, or when there 
is no occasion ; which may be done by any 
one who is not quick, because quicknesfs 
is only the shortness of time between the 
beginning and end of an action. That this 
quickness is any thing uncommon in the 
generality of scholars, is a mistake, as fre- 
quent practice, and a good disposition, U]>« 
der the direction of a good theoretical 
tttu^her, will produce this necessary vigour 
and suppleness of body, which gives ^ifree 
motion to the wrist, and altogether pro- 
duces a proper degree of quickness. 
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But it often happens tn Fencing, that a 
too great quicknesa in executing some of 
the motions, is attended with the greatest 
disadvantage, esipeciaUy against a cool^ 
steady, and intriapid fbncer. For this rear* 
son, the steady fencer remains in a firm 
position, with his mind prepared (that is^ 
^* on guard*^) to redeive the attack of these 
kind of precipitate fencers, which will very 
ofteii give you the /opportunity cA taking 
the time upon your -adversary, and also 
by parrying upon a^rm position, <y6u will 
have the riposte with ease/ kid with aU 
most a certainty. Without jpreitriwn in the 
m^mg of the motions, and jut^ementj^ 
quickness is of no use ; for it i& in straight 
thilistB; (that is the last motion previously 
to loftgcing) and chiefly in the ripostei^^ that 
quickfless is mostly necesssury, which^'aKl 
have already said, will be soon enough 
acquired by a piroper Qtt)de of practice. 
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CHAR III. 

On thegMd effects cfa nice Discerhmmi of the 



IN fencing there is the foreseen »ad the 
unforeseen. The foreseen is the effect of 
the understasiding and the wilU and the 
unforeseen is the effect of the discernment 
^f the ey^j apd of <;ui^jtQm> which being up*- 
held by these means^ has no socmer dis« 
cerned< a« action or opening of the enemj, 
tJb^ all t)ie parts whicl| are to act;, display 
then2dely«s to oppose or attack him^ as if 
they depended cw the ey4?, Tp l|6 con- 
vinced of this truth you need only.refleqt 
on the manner Qf reading, iju v^i^h, a^ 
soQo as the eye has discerned the. ^word^^ 
the pronouncing of theiu ftdHowa i^ quick 
as in a studied discourse, the eye and tongue 
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being so disposed by custom^ as to do it 
without any intermediate reflection. In- 
deed, before we could arrive at this point 
the understanding and the will are neces- 
sary, which, having been united for a cer-» 
tain time, have ccnnmunicated such a habit 
to these parts, as to make them act, as it 
were of themselves* 

In order to acquire this quality in fenc-^ 
ing, it is necessary that the master, in his 
lesions, should shew what opportunities are 
to be fevourably laid hold of, demonstrat- 
ing that the adversary cannot do two oppo- 
site actions at one and the same time. That 
whilst he is uncovering sonke part of his 
body, he cannot, at the same instant, parry, 
because, by the parade it must be covered ; 
so that by enabling the scholars to make their 
thrusts, and other motions by the discern- 
ment of the eye, they find themselves, by 
practice, ready to oppose all the motions 
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of their antagonist without the assistance 
of the will- This method is, indeed, a lit- 
tle tedious in the beginning, but it becomes 
afterwards much shorter and more certain. 
To illustrate the subject as clearly as pos- 
sible without foil in hand, let us suppose 
that we are on guard together. Now if 
you disengage without thrusting, you must 
discern which parade I take; if you ferceke 
me use the simple parade, either of carte 
CMT tierce, you must diseii^ge again ao> 
eoi^ingly. If i tajce a, counter parade, 
3rou must double' twice; if T use prime, 
you must pass under my wrfet, &C.. dis-* 
ceming or watching ^the motion of my foii,» 
and to change as thie ocoa^iMi' offers. 
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CHAP. IV'. 

: . . . ' ' ■' , 

On Left^Handed Fencers. ' 

IT sometimes happens that a fencer \y\\\ 
meet with a left-handed one, who, perhaq[)$, 
has not; learnt half so long .as himself, yet 
the; left-^handed .rae . will hfive the. adymi^ 
tage of the right-handed, supposing both 
to be of equal courage, and taught by:ma»r 
ters of equal abilities. This circumstaaccr 
appears ta the^noung practitic^er as vseigr 
eiciraordihanf^ and lie thence concludes that 
the lefit-handed fenoer has^naiuralfy the isu^ 
periority over him ; whereas, if he reflected 
properly he would find that a left-handed 
man has only the advantage by the habit of 
practising continually with right-handed 
men, and that, on the contrary, the right- 
handed man seldom or ever has met with 



a leltrhanded one before^ wl|ich :is ^e 
reason of his.bjeipg $o much puje^led on this 
occasiqn. To prove this you have only (q 
place two left-haqded fencers tpg^ther, and 
they wiU be both more embarrassed than 
the right with the left, and will, in generali 
fence in the most ridiciilous manner ima-^ 
gUiable. • 

- The old system prescribes ntles ior the 

right-hand man to act effectually against 

a left-handed one; such as joining the 

, blade always on the outside, to strik^S^ it 

smartly, and to disarm hitn, and manyv 

other fine things which he ought to do i 

^1 of iiirhich tend at least to perplex jrather 

than instruct. There is little or no^diflfer- 

ence of execution in those cases/ and it is" 

oiily the tmei^cii^oiTidi situation of hid body 

which makes it aukward at first to fix 

your point; all your motions ace mftde 

tisactly the same ; it may, pei:ha|is, m. 

M 2 
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general, be best to let the left^bsinded 
fencer attack, and be prepared to parry, in 
order to make the riposte as quick as pos^ 
sible under his elbow, which is the side ot| 
which you may afterwards find an <)periiitg. 
But all this depends Entirely on>ciroun^ 
stances, and on the different mann^ of 
the adversary, because left-handed men (aj^ 
well as right-handed ones) have not always 
the same r^ulaii mode of. attack and de- 
fence; - './ ■':.;.■.-■ 

:»' Hdweverj for thdse who wish to becomes 
complete finished amateurs, th« be^t re» 
medy for this inconvenience of noti bein^ 
asrprisod orbaffled with^ teft-handdl imen, 
is^for the 'master Rafter the scholar is ^ )a^ 
tie exp^) to give him^ somelifiM!8^ his les^ 
s^ns ivit& the left^and, arid >alg» thilt tlie' 
fichobir ^'sHbidd =|)raefclc« Ireqoefitty :^n^ 

]iiethiG4^)(^quU«ng an eq«alvus>^'of both 
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arms in fencing is the frequent practice of 
carte and tierce y and thrusting and parrying 
at all-feints. Even when alone you may 
render the left hand very fiimiliar by form- 
ing the positions of the parades, the mo- 
tions of the fei^nts and longeing according to 
the positions- of carte and tierce y against a 
walL Because it is the proper command 
of the parts alone that is wanting to enable 
yoa to act in any situation you may find 
yourself in. The parades, thrusts, mo? 
ti9{i$^ &c« and the method of deceiving (the 
soul of fenciBg) is equally the saibe in both 
oises. 
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CHAP. V, 

On the German^ Spanish, and It^m Jde^ 
thods of fencings 

THESE nations have their diffeneiit 
methods of practising the small sword, but 
in the knowledge of tjie /Acory of Fencing 
they have always, and M^ith tmth, been 
considered by conooisqurs much inferiotf to 
the French, though the latter have left 
much to improve upon. It is, I think, 
unnecessary to mention their different 
modes of play^ as thej relate chiefly 
to mere positions^ and are for the most 
part very unnatural. A good scientific 
fencer can very easily hit them, although 
they (the Italians and Spanish especially) 
use much longer swords than ours. 
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There arc also many rules given in books 
to defend yourself against these foreign 
modes of fencing, as well as against the 
sword and dagger, sword and lantern, 
sword and cloak, &c. which were formerly 
used by them ; all of which rules are com- 
pletely impracticable. There are no stated 
or invariabie ruies for defence, except that 
of judgement, and that can only be directed 
ts circumstances offer, assisted by oral in- 
struction and reflection, as I hope I have 
sufficiently shewn the reader when treating 
upon the assaults 
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CHAP. VI. 

Observations on gncefvl Fencing. 

TO fence gracefully is in general under- 
stood to consist in performing ail the mo* 
tions according to the received and esta* 
l)lished positims of Fencing, without de* 
viating in the least from them^ and by 
many it is imagined, that if you happen, 
while fencing, to depart in the least from 
any of these regular positions, that you 
cannot be a good fencer. For instance, I 
have frequently heard it remarked, when^ 
two persons have been fencing together, 
if one has thrust and touched the other 
without straightening his left knee, ^^ Haw 
badly that man fenced, he neglected 
to straighten his left knee!** or thjit 
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he '^ longed without letting Ml 1^ left 
" arm/* &c* And very often when these 
kind of fenpers are well beaten, they con-* 
sole themselves with the reflection that 
*' the adversary was not Jialf so graceful M 
'' himself/' 

But unfortunately these graceful fmoen 
wonderfully deceive tbemsely^, as ihny 
confound grace with byifoonery. AUHJbose 
affected attitudes, which are impossible to 
be expressed, but which in the eyes of th$ 
judicious have a most absurd appearances 
lave nothing to dp with, and are in fact a 
grott detriipeiit to the science itself: per* 
hs^, however, it may do for ftage fencing, 
whicjfk requires nothing else but studied 
positions. Eyeay rational perison knows,; 
tl^t to appear affected, in what we really 
know, is no grfeat commejidation; but to 
affect wh&t we 4q not know i;^ downright 
folly- Nov, for the mpst ps^i*, those 



who afltect these ** graces** are the greatest 
liovices in the aift of fencing that can 
be conceived ; and after all, when these 
^* graceful*' fencers meet with tone whose 
touches cx)me frequently On their bodies, 
they are so flurried and confounded, that 
their gracefulness becomes completejt^/tm^A* 
man A^efencing, so that you perceive nothing 
but a thorough *^ ferraiUement** Thus much 
for graceful fencing. I am far, however, 
from wishing to depreciate elegant fencing. 
Every one should endeavour to attend as 
much as possible to the positions; not 
those contrary to nature, but those which 
have a natural tendency to the execu- 
tion of your intentions with effect, and 
according to the true science of fencing, 
and nothing more. A man cannot be 
called ^w inelegant fencer if, ih the heat of 
the assault, his imagination has premedi- 
tated a counter action to the adversary's 
intentiofir; and in executing the same he. 
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by chance, neglected, for instance, th* 
** straightening his left knee,*' or to let fall 
Ills left arm, &c. These are littie negligent 
eies which must necessarily happen very 
often to those who fence with jiidgement. To 
effect all those absurdairs alluded to must 
unavoidably prevent your executions from 
being scientific. They are like extraneous 
trappings which encumber tlie more weful 
motions of the body. 

Observe, I do not recommend a total 
disregard to appearances; a natural^ ani« 
mated, and vigorous appearance, accord-*^ 
ing to the true principles of the art, witb-^ 
out any ridiculous additions, is what every \ 
one should endeavour to possess. In carte 
and tierce, undoubtedly, you should attend 
strictly to the natural and true positions, 
because they are according to the neces- 
sary foundation from whence proceed the 
proper executions of the different motions 
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inr^he «8j39ult; ; and, if lattended to in a prof 
per inwn^,'will diisplay as elegatit and 
graceftil an appearance as ai:^ seasibleper-f 
son woukl wisb^ and conduces also to leiii* 
der all other exercwes of the body equally 
el^ganti pree^e^ ism^ and just; sudi as 
riding, 9kaiting, ^aneing^ ivalking, &c. In 
^ct^ fencings according to its true prind^ 
pies, is tibe most elegant accomplishment 
known ; but if it deviates into harlequi-^ 
nade buffoonery, it becomes the most 
absurd and contemptible disto6rtion of I3ie 
body imaginable. It is the same with good 
acting and bad acting, the effect of which 
€very judicious person is sensible of. 
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CHAP. VII. 
On the Broad'fword. 



. AS .miaQy persons . ima^ne that the 
knowledge of .the broad-sword is of greater 
^dy^Ei^gQ^ and of icouraeiixnuch. superior 
to that of the small^^ward, I think those 
who afErm^ this are but little acquaiiitted 
with the proper use of, eith^ weapon;— 
UpoA this sul^^ect^ therefore^ I b^ta 
ofifer a Jew short .remarks. 
, > . . - . . - ^ 

: Some;, inxleed^ say that the science of 
both weapons iis^ quite different; If th63r 
m^mi vwith. re^d to the theory ^ it is un«* 
dosibtedly true that the small^mord \s by 
&r superior ^; but if they raeau with regard* 
to itspraetkal pairt> they surely must know 
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that it only consists in making all the m<> 
tions of the feints aod parades wide, instead 
of smaiiy and instead pi pointing, to cut. 
If, indeed, they mean that it is superior 
as an amusement, I have nothing to say to it, 
as every one must be left to their own taste 
in those respects. I wish to be understood 
as giving my tmmble opinion <;hiefly with 
regard to its utility, I mean against one 
who hm a small^Hsrword in single combat*' 
Now, ^ithe diferenee betweto the wu^ 
asation of the cut, and that of the small 
ene of the thrust, be clearly understood, 
it oply^ remains to shew which motion is of 
most advantage* I think there wiH re«> 
quire little demonstration to an impartial 
and somewhat experienced amat^r of the 
sword, to prove that to make a smaU mo^' 
tion is>of much less danger than making a*^ 
hrge or wide one. T6 render this explaina^ 
tion as clear as possible without foil in, 
hand^ let us suppose that we are on guard 
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together, • yoju with »i bro^wj-tsword, *nd. 
myself with a smallrsword, botji of. equals 
courage, an4 :well perfected, m each re- 
spective science ; now it 19 .certain^ tlmt to 
cut me efFectualiy you mu$t raise your 
wristi and consequently make a ^iV/e mor«- 
tiqn^ which I. shall nai,,BS is frequently 
suppo^ed^ ajlws^s attempt to parry. On the 
contrary^ I shall; in the m/erva/ of the time 
you iqu&^ t^Jie to make your. put, detivi^ifi 
a time thrmt (being a very small motion) at 
your body, so that before your cut ,^u-rives 
at J my h^^td^j.oi elsewhere, you. will most 
probably havie . my swoid through your 
l^y^ To, thji? obsjBryatiqn some people 
K^S^ly> that ^' although thi& xp^y sometimes 
*/ \k^ the <case,^ yi^t the cpt.will /»a% come 
V 00 my,hqad/' This, however, is an^is:^ 
take, bqgaus^ at the, time pf raising your 
wrist rto. cjit, y oil will ^ertednjiy gerceive my 
po^ut- coming quick towards your body, 
and your surprise would be such that your 
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{(reineditated <;ut will, or &t least is likely j 
to^tap in the middle of your motion while 
raiding your wrist, or you will immediately 
endeavour to return to a necessaiy parade, 
s€fdng yourself' in Such imminent danger. 
Although this opportunity may not occur 
at the frst niotidn you make to attack, an 
experiencied fencer knows how to evade 
your motions, and to take the most fa- 
vourable moment (which must- freqiiently 
hiippen) to do it effectually ; moreover, h6 
can, by reason of his knowledge of the 
distance, the numberless feints, and the 
c6ntinual wide motions that the adver-» 
saty must at all times make, compel him' 
to'&U into your premeditated snare, and 
of ' course you will be able to execute 
your intended thrust accordingly. It is 
a weak argument to say^ irf' reply, as 
some do, th^t the broadT^wor&mah will 
be prepared to receive your time thrust, 
and will parry so hard as to send your 
blade at a great distance from the line. 
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and then ddiver his cut* A good scienti* 
fie fencer knows all these artifices (and many 
more of greater merit, which the science 
of the broad-swprd cannot admit of) and 
can easily deceive these hard parades^ 
which also are made wide* In hcU there 
are numberless opportunities given by the 
motions of the broad-sword which will 
tellable you very often to deliver an effee^ 
tual time thrust, 'or such like, without the 
least danger to yourself. 

Many have remarked, that to act in thui 
advantageous manner requires a length of 
time for a fencer to attain, and that you 
may sooner know how to use the broads- 
sword effectually than the small ; all thiA 
is also a mistake. I know by much expe- 
rience, that if a man attends to the true 
science of the small-sword alone^ he will 
thoroughly beat the broad-^swordsman, al<- 
though he m^y have learnt, or practised it 
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at least three times as long as the other 
has fencing, provided also that the broad* 
swordsman has no knowledge of the foil. 
On the contrary, if a man understands the 
small-sword properly, he may in a very 
short time acquire a complete knowledge 
of the other weapon, because the theory 
of the small-sword being greatly superior 
to the theory (^the broad-sword, and titt 
difference in the practical part consisting 
only of wide motions, &c. you may make 
these after a very little practice, as pre- 
cise and certain as if you had practised 
nothing dse ; especially when it is consi^ 
dered that to make a«rade motion properly 
is veiy easy after having practised mioU 
ones ; but on the contrary, it is not so ea^ 
to make a small motion after having been 
l^bituated to wide ones, and wliiich also 
require much longer time to do them well, 
if you have not previcmsly commenced hy 
wiallones. Hence the propriety of \ean»- 
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ing the small-sword previously to the 
broad^ which by not attending to it^ is the 
reason that when playing the broad-swordj, 
those who have began by Fencing are al* 
most suite to beat the other who never held 
any thing else but a broad-sword. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

On the straight Cut and Thrust Sword com^ 
bined. 

I HAVE to observe that with regard to 
the utilitjf of the broad-sword, I have re- 
flated much, and I do not perceive that it 
can be realiyS^ery useful of itself, but by a 
combination with the thrust; from which 
the following idea may be suggested : That 
if a man thoroughly understands the pros- 
per theory of fencing, he may, in serious 
affairs, so combine the practical motions 
. of each weapon, as by an union of the 
powers of each (the cut and thrust) he may 
defend and attack with more effect than 
by adopting the motion of one weapon 
alohe, and to use the same as the occasion 
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offers ; from whence it also follows that the 
straight cut and thrust sword is by far pre«» 
ferable to the curb broad-sword, or simple 
point, or any kind of sword blade. Upon 
this consideration I would take the liberty 
of recommending that all officers in the 
army or navy, on foot or on horseback, 
should never wear any other kind of sword 
than that above-mentioned; at the same 
time observing that they should be as 
light as possible, i. e. proportioned to the 
strength of the wearer. Those generally 
worn are much too heavy afad unweildy, 
and totally unfit for the purpose intended- ^ 

From what has been said on this sub* 
ject, it may be asked, *^ Why not teach 
the practice of both weapons in the fenc- 
ing lessons?^^ To this I answer, " That» 
provided the pupil is taught the principles 
of the Art of Fencing alone, and that he 
can practise tiie saine properly, the motion 



of the cut is Tfciy soon acquired— in two or 
three lessons/' But, after all, I have every 
reason to believe that in single combat you 
would very seldom have occasion to cut 
when there are such numberless opportu^ 
nities of thrusting ; and, I am almost cer- 
tain that, admitting two men were to meet 
to fight with straight cut and thrust swords, 
both of equal courage and of equal and 
perfect knowledge of the Art of Fencing, 
you would see that there would scarcely 
be made one cut, especially when it ffi con- 
sidered that one's life is at stake, in whipb 
case a man would not, for the sake of 
giving a cuff risk being thrust through the 
body. 

There is this to be considered with re- 
gard to the utility of knVming how to cut, 
'which is that, in the field of battle (close 
quarters) and more especially when board- 
ing of ships, you may freqtreiltly have oc- , 
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easion for both cut and thrust^ and in this 
case it would be of the greatest service. I 
address this remark to captains and com« 
manders of ships; they might benefit 
much by introducing this kind of sword^ 
defence amongst the company. CS^e intrtn 
ductumjw 

In another respect^ the only advantage 
of being able to cut judkiously is^ that if it 
happened in a dueU or otherwise you had 
to do with a: man whom you know to be 
much inferior to yourself in point of skilly 
you may not wish to kill him on the spot, 
and that it would be suflEident to make a 
litde incisicm on him in order to quiet 
him. But I would not, on any account, 
advise you, in single combat, to attempt 
to cut your enemy if you suppose him to 
possess a complete knowledge of fencing, 
as you would be in a perilous situation. 
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There is this advantage attending the 
learning and practice of the small-sword 
alone^ and that is, if done according to its 
pr9per science, you are not liable to any of 
those unpleasant hits on the different parts 
of the body, which in the broad-sword play 
you must unavoidably expect, and do fre- 
quently receive, very often rendering th^ 
arm, legs, &c. at least black and Uue^ 
setting aside fi*equ6nt serious accidents^ by 
reason of a (perhaps unintended) hard 
blow, occasioning thereby the adversary 
to lose his temper, and in consequence 
both act as if they, in reality, were the 
bitterest enemies, striking each other with 
all the violence imaginable, whjch unfcor*- 
tunately can be often done by evil-minded 
persons, without an clearance on either 
side of an intended hurt, by reason of the 
apparent necessity of a wide motion bei^g 
necessarily Aarrf, if done quick, to which 
there cannot be made, with propriety, any 
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remonstrance, on account of i\^ mpposi^ 
turn that the science neeessariiy admits of 
it, and the adversary cannot be expected 
to avoid hitting in that violent manner. I 
have very seldom seen the broadrsword 
pkiyedy but that, after a few of these 
(perhaps, in reality, unintentionally) hard ^ 
hits, both lose all temper, and act in the 
dangerous manner already described. ^ 

Now in the practice of Fencing alone 
nctfhing of this violence happens, the touch 
is only made on the body, aud that lightly ; 
and if a man happens to have the indis*^ 
cretion to lose his temper, in consequence 
of being touched rather ofbener than he 
likes, still he must, touch at the breast 
only (it not being counted elsewhere) ; if 
therefore his play becomes in the least 
violoit, it is immediately perceived, and 
if it becomes furious, you are sure to re- 
ceive unpleasant hits on other parts of the 
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liodjr^ which is a sufficient excuse to leave 
€fSy as by such a mode he totally departs 
from the science^ risking the wounding of 
you for life^ the foils being very liable to 
break in such kind of precipitate rashness. 
C&ce Hints to those who fence contrary to the 
Sdence.J 

To practise the motions of both broad 
and small swords combined, in a pleasing 
and interesting manner^ there is no substi* 
tuie for the cut and thrust sword ; and ad- 
mitting there were, it would be of no essen^ 
fial service, because, as I have said before, 
the motion of the cut will be rendered very 
fiuniliar, precise, and effectual, after two 
or three lessons, in the usual way of the 
Highland broad-sword, for it is only this 
one unaccustomed motion (the cut) that 
is wanting, in order to render it precise 
and &miliar; it might also be now and 
then gently practised with the master with 
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the usual sticks and baskets^ and some* 
times with an arm cushion. 

If the above observations are weighed 
£urly by a person a little acquainted witii 
these matters^ I am confident he will find 
them at least worth attending to> and I 
flatter myself h^ will not hesitete to afiSkrm 
that the knowledge of the small-sword; 
even alone, (without the cut) will ^able a 
man on any emergency^ and a^inst aigr 
kind of sword^ to de£md himself wHh the 
greatest advantage ; it is therefore su^pe- 
rior to any other kind of self-defence. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the prine^ Faculties necessary in Fencing 
scientificattif. 

FROM what ha^ been already said on 
the soljiect of the art of fencing, it i¥ill 
appear, that to attain a complete know* 
ledge oixiy five faculties are the^ chief requi- 
sites, vi2. judgement, quickness, precision, 
discenunent, and feeling of the blade. 

Although some of these seem to depend 
entirely on nature, yet it is not wholly so. 
It has been found that those who imagined 
they did not naturally possess all 6i them, 
have, nevertheless, by dint of practice and 
a proper theory, attained them to the 
utmost perfection. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose, that if you do not possess uncommon 
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quickness in making the different motions^ 
quick sight, &c. that yoa cannot become 
an expert fencer* Any one who pos- 
sesses their ordinary faculties can, with due 
application and attention, equal any mother 
person. • 

In order, therefore, to render the^ 
essential requisites in fencing still more 
plain, we will briefly recapitulate them in 
their proper order : — ^ ' 

1st.' Judgement consists in determining 
instantly, after your offensive motions are 
made, what is necessary for your defensive 
one's, and vice versa; also to foresee the 
designs which your adversary wishes to 
execute, and to distinguish the occasions in 
which it would be most advantageous taat- 
tack or defend. The knowledge of all rules^ 
of the greatest extant, cannot supply the 
deficiency at judgement. I leave you, there- 
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fore to conceive if« power, and you will 
perceiire that it is the soul of fencing. 

2d. Quidcness. Although a man may 
possess much judgement in fencings if be 
is totally void of a natural quickness to 
execute the dictates of his judgement, he 
will oftentimes fail ; . and to acquire the 
neoMsaiy quickness: depends in a great 
measure on practice. 

5d. Precision. This consists in deter- 
mining with justness to execute all jthe 
necessary motions, &c. to defend and at- 
tack without confusion, or entangling in 
each others blades, which would' be the 
case if quickness were used without precis 
don^ which is limiting the time of your 
motions to those of your antagonist's, so 
that in deceiving his motions you do not 
use your quickness before its proper time* 
To imderstand this well {See Fmts.) 
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4tb. Discemmmt. That k, to percewe, 
to ducover\ to watch the motions of your 
^versary's wri$t^ in order that/ when you 
^«(f an opening, you should be immediaitely 
prepared to execute what is necessary. 
This is more fully explained under the 
head of '^ Good Efftcfs of a nke Discemmmt 
of the Sight:' 

5th. Feeling the Bhde. Xhe neeeiasify 
id feeling the blade in fencing is of ^eat 
importance, it serves to know in what situ** 
ation you are in with your adversary ; and 
is nothing more than living your blade 
joined to his. While you are in this situ- 
ation, even without looking, you may judge 
whether you are covered or not, or wheliier 
he is inside or outside of your arm ; if be 
presses your blade, or if he advances his 
sword by an extension of the arm, &c^ 
' Now to attack you in these situations he 
must quit your blade^ which you cannot only 
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fed but perceke, and are conisequently ready 
to form a necessary parade according to your 
judgement. The reason that this essential 
quaUty is so frequently disregarded is, in 
consequence of the too great force and 
tightness with which the foil is continually 
held in the hand^ especially by ydung prac-<, 
tition^rs. 

Now, as the above five qualities depend 
on each other, if they are properly consi« 
dered and appreciated, it will be granted, 
that by omitting them you are very for 
from ^ttainin^ perfection, although you may 
have mechanically practised fencing all 
your life time. But, on the contrary, with 
these &culties properly combined, you are, 
generally speaking, sure to conquer either 
with sword or foil in hand. 
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CHAP. X. 

Remarks an those r^ho fence contrary to the 

Science commonly called *^ Ferrailleurs/* 

'I 

THERE are some kind of persons who 
call themselves fencers^ who, when thqr 
pretend to fence with any one, more espe-« 
eialiy with a stranger, will render their 
mode of play not only very disagreeaUe^ 
but really so very dangerous, that by meant 
of this unfair and ungentlemanlike fencings 
termed in French Ferrailler, will, peiiiapSr 
gain theadvantage of their adversary,! who, 
perhaps, never having seen such kind; of 
fencing, and who, on such unpleasant ^cca* 
sipns will, in consequence, appear in the 
eyes of some of the spectators, wbo maybe 
fotaily ignorattt of t&e Hxt, as mm n$>vicci 
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in fencing. These persons alluded to will 
twist and turn their bodies in numbedess 
harlequinade forms^ when they attack and 
defend ; and after delivering a harsh, pre- 
cipitate thrust, will recover, and politely 
present their backs as quick as pti^siblie to 
the adversary, in order to receive on that 
place the riposte, &c, or they will let their 
bodies, fall so. low on tlie ddivery of the 
longe, that you wpuld imagine they wer^ 
payiog homage to the. adversary's toe; so 
that by these, ajid numerous other elegant 
fixations f they will often prevent the adver- 
sary's beirig able to hit or aim at the breast^ 
lirhich is the only place where the touches 
^re counted in fei^cing. But this is not all— « 
(he worst and most dangerous part of their 
play is their yerocww^ mo^e of attack, by 
drawing in the armj mid plunging violently 
at you, -so that, if you miss your pp.i:ade,« 
yc« will receive a thrust whiph flight 
gwaUyiisioKfypyjipertp.!^ Thm 
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cto not care tvhere they hit^ provided they 
can intimidate their adversary ; and if^ un^ 
fortunately^ the foil should break at the 
time of ^thrusting, it is highly probable 
but tiiat one of the parties ^oiild be 
severely wounded. Sometimes these kind 
of ** ferrailkurs*' keep by them a set 
of foils, called '* ckasse coquins," which 
are very stiff, like pokers; these they 
have by them, on purpose to fence with 
strangers, no matter whom i and if it hap- 
pens that they meet with those who are in- 
discreet enough to fence with them^ the con* 
sequence is, that the thrust, in the above 
violent manner, will be so hard and danger- 
ous, that the unreflecting young amateur is 
intimidated y he knows not how; conse- 
quently he is prevented from fencing in hi» 
usual manner^ and is perhaps beaten, which 
otherwise might not have happened, if he 
had made use of his judgement. In reply 
to the above remarks, many, who are un.« 
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acquainted with the art, say, that ** it i» 
•* very natural, when you fence with a 
** stranger, and especially fqr your reputa-^ 
*^ tion, &c. to do whatever you can to avoid 
^\ being beaten.*' Thaty indeed, is very 
true ; but do you by this mode of fencing 
(if it is to be called so) avoid being touched 
in the back, or other parts of the body, in 
the line of the breast ; or do you imagine 
that because you avoid being touched 
within the oval, where the touches are only 
counted good, that you are consequently 
the best fencer} 

Before I proceed further on the subject, 
it is necessary to comprehend tlwit, mthfoil 
in handy the intention of marking that part 
of the body only, namely the right breast^ 
to be aimed at, and to be counted, is that 
the art should, without at all preventing 
its progress, be rendered as pleasing and as 
^«/e as possible, which would not be the 
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€a3e wb€fre this regulation unattended to ; 
for if a^liit at any part of the body was to 
be counted as gpod in fencing, the art 
wou^d become, quite in disuse^ as no on^ 
would practise it (especially as an amuse- 
ment) if attended at every longe with the 
danger of being injured for life. Henc^ it 
was thought vexy necessary, not only foif 
tiie sake of its improvement, but to render 
Fencing perfectly mfcy to mark a particular 
p»f t of the l?ody (the breast) which should) 
i/nhji be aimed at^ and that all hits which 
happened tp be made mthout that stated 
plape, was always counted bad ; and, more- 
over, ijt was always deemed proper (be- 
tween ppipte fencers) to (fpobgise for such an 
unp^asi^n^ accident. Is it then because 
these finr ailleurs depart .from this esta- 
blish^ and neceisaty custom, that the 
touch they receive in thfC back or ol^eiH 
wi^e (in consequf|ice of their ridiculous 
turnings of the bod^}) should not be comitr 
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ed? I think if these persons had their 
senses, they would not, with sword in hand, 
act in this manner. They must khoi*', 
that on such occasions th^ touches musf 
count effectually^ 

It is therefore clear, that to fence in 
this manner, wherein It is understood thiat 
you represent exactly the way by which 
you would defend your life, sword in hand, 
is contrary to all manner <)f reason. In- 
deed, a man must be an ideot to call Ihis 
fencing ;-i^since, in a serious affair, he 
would, by such conduct, rush headlong 
on his own destruction, I hope it will not 
be suspected that I here allude to any one 
in particular ; I declare that it is f5str from 
iny ihtentioAi My sole wish is to point out 
the true'sG^ce, so that, sword or foil in 
hand, you should adt equally on the same * 
principles ; and especially *I wish these re-» 
marks to be well Comprehended by young 
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ftraat^sin general. These are- very apt, 
irheci they f(^iqe with one another, out of 
fight of the master, to disregard all their 
instructions, and for the sake of merely hit- 
ting each other, no matter how or where, 
not only to spoil their fencing, and contract 
litdi %bit», but Jbliey are also very liable to 
iigdro tkemsdves seriously. Is it imagined 
ti^iiby acting in this furious manner, it 
di^ytSi) courage f^i It is only a temerity foif 
in han^j to /endeayour to Jntmidate yow 
adversiEtry, by which you expect to hit 
oftener than by the proper mild method. 
And if unfortunately you are both equally 
rash, the danger is extremely great, not 
only by the reciprocal hard thrusts re- 
ceived, but by the almost certainty of the 
foils breaking; the^seriOtts consequences of 
which every one who knows what this kind 
of fencing is, must be convinced of. In- 
stances of the most serious kind have fre- 
quently happened between rash, heedless^ 
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ignorant, fencers, ivlho,. if thejr Wfirti,to 9«9 
the point cf a svrord> would pcobablyr tnnvf 
hit like a leaf. And if it. is intefhdad J» 
liurt <!me. another, why not ..take tbeiMMn^ 
at once} ■ • -i • .,'■ < •■.; • „t>\*. 

i . .1 ii; ■!•.;< . : /;;. / j*.:< 

A» the^ave, bow0v«H ^a^T-^pMimk 
''tm tJim isiJb^kct, .as well as Mko wattdi others 
inFen«iwg;,^itmay 1oi^<pir6per to t^^odi 
4he firintilfial dnes/und^ the head of • JS^ 
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CHAP. Xt 

On ilrroneow Opimons. 

l«t. W£ will he^ by Hicm wh6 ittt^a 
gine that with snford'h hand ii^mt Mh thU 
man there is nothing to be done but to act 
'm the inasnev . aboive :di»oribedy iaiiifly, 
to rinb iad plunge yiokntly, oncl to 
ibtitqad&te/ die iAtenxty, Pctrfaaps Ihit 
iDode of acting ihay succeed against a itm 
who isiiptlwdl fotnied, or hat not the pro* 
pet coittttge AAd i^^olntion that is neces< 
tuy, but if hi p6sse§s^ enough to kefep itp 
his^piirlf^,- ^thoQt being flurried, iind U 
fytm on Iii6! }egs>' thi» mdde of attack willb^ 
«f great fldv^tage to himi, because it can« 
fi^it b6 done* without givmg him many aii 
<»t)^ortiinity of getting the better, su)d he^ 



sides I have every reason to believe that 
the greatest part of those who talk in this 
manner would hardly atteqapt it with an 
able mzn. It may certainly be said that 
people have often fought in this manner 
with success, but as there is a great differ- 
ence in persons, what succeeds with them 
against unskilful people, would have, been 
very daog^roD^ against. others mefl% - 

fidi I have met with personi^iw^fao i^ete 
vneak enough t6 believe that ia khowledj^ 
in fencing takes away the heact^ saining thst 
as there are siich a nnmber^of modes^ of 
deceiving and counteiBcting their^iarade^ 
thrustp, &c, tb^y liava CQnjsequejipAly mt 
idea of evident danger, which; d/^ipates^ 
their courage, and causing a di^greeab}^ 
apprehension hin<)ers them from thei^<ei^ 
terprize, when ai;^ unskilful person bU|idl|; 
undertakes every thing. li is true theye 
is great folly in thi» way of acting, and still 
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aiore in their imagining that %ii able man 
dares not undertake or venture when the 
appearance of success leads him to it, and 
that an ignorant one should attempt every 
thing when his loss is almost certain. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that a man of naturai 
courage should lose it^ because he is asr' 
sured that he is more expert than bi§ 
enemy, over whom, or perhapd hisneqQals^ 
be always had the better in the assaults, 
by the help of that knowledge afltd-deit*^ 
terity ? This, far from intimidating, deem)! 
to aisure him of the success, which is diie 
to his habitual practice ; whilst, oil the 
contrary, an aukward {nan sees, by hltl 
disadvantage in assaults, 'that he has no 
room for hope in combat, as the dexterous 
man pk>ssesses the qualities which procure 
success ;^and others, with as little reason, 
leave all to chance, but the very name is 
sufficient to shew that ii is not to be •re- 
lied on. 



3d. $o«ne«i«.ttf fOfStKioa thfit A m^ mfij 
}adtunJ)y/ki»ow<fppiigb to ultftofeand Offend 
'^lOseK witbout tb^ assistmoe of wt; bwl 
maoi; Ibcnighi tlit^cmly neAsoiKble dreftture^ 
in^ hiwself deprived of vbtit jjriational 
tr«8ture» • DflAumlfy possess; aod, coEise* 
quently Requires for h» iiii|ii0v«iient the 
l^iistinMoe »nd preetkie .<>f others. TJm 
gj^and jari of wtur, -and that of using ike 
9«i0rdr which has becin practised fchiiwgb 
SQriAaliy AgfSf is stiii stnae^tkhle ofiiwiir i«H 
yfentioos, isiQditmtfyihesaid thatte there is 
no; :plEifK^ : ^wevev sitwiled by nature, but 
requires ^t to^ s^curs yiM> dai&inctin solike^ 
Iff i^ jii(hat«wr dispoGitMO a man xmy 1x10^ 
lefs, be. jcamnot . IH). perfect w«tbQu4{.tbd 
fii(Hs^iikeeo| art and piaet»$e. i -:; 
, • ■ , r ■ • •• • i 
, 4tk« Som^ ntskntmlfAs^ that ski^ is ne* 
ces^r^F inslni^ wmUtt^ but. that ia n 
crowd! QribfttUe i^ is altogether fistik9a<' I 



own that on these occasions, it kr test use^ 
ful than in single battle, on aceount of thtt 
different accidents attending cannon, mus«# 
quets, and of other arms ; besides, a man 
may be attacked by: several at cmpe. But if 
be cannot avoid being hit by a ball, and 
spmetimes with a sword, he may, neveiv* 
thdesis, by his skill and courage, more 
Easily defend and offiond, besides being 
both able to cut awditkputt, he may put 
more enemies ^o jSigfat, or keep them at a 
greatier distance^ Herei I must beg leaVQ 
to state the opinion of M. L'Abbat (a for« 
mer writer on J^ncing) which is this ^* That 
•* if the French troops have mostly been 
^^ vietoripus, sw^d or haymet in hand {doie 
^^ fmrt€r$) a gveat part of the glery 19 
*^ owing tx) the skill of several o€lo$fs ao4 
^^ soldicro, in consequence of hayiQg i| 
** fencing master attached to e?w)h r^peo* 
'* tiive regiment/' Altliougb tMsim^y like7 
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wise appear^ and oertainly is^ an encomium 
cm Mons. A/s nation^ yet I will venture lo 
assert, that if the 'English military where as 
expert in fencing as they should be, you 
might see, as well on foot as on horseback, 
and boarding of ships, actions which would 
not be only uncomnion but prodigious, owing 
to the natural, cool, and steady intrepidity 
of the English. After all, I think it must 
be agreed that a man who wears a sword^ 
without knowing hdw to use it, runs as 
great a hazard, and is full as ridiculous, as 
a man who carries books about with him 
without knowing how to read.* 

5th. Others say, thatff tliey had to do 
with an expert man, they would not give 
him time to put himself on guard, as 
if he who understands the reaf sctence of 
Fencing were not always on guard, hav- 
tng more knowledge, and being bettor dis* 
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posed not only to piace ianiself at onoe, by 
the habit that all bis parts have contract*" 
ed^ but also to avoid being surprised^ and 
be able to surprise by the knowledge he 
has of time and distance. On the contrary, 
an unskilful person being ignorant of both, 
is easily caught ; besides that the parts of 
his body being unaccustomed to place 
themselves regularly, or at once, must al* 
ways be in a continual unsteady motion, 
vainly seeking their proper placie, by which 
they continually leave themselves open to 
receive the time thrust, and would also lose 
it were it given them. 

6th. Some me% will tell you that they 
know enough to serve their turn. Those 
who use this expression, as. well as those I 
have spoken of before, suflSiciently shew that 
they have learnt but little or nothing. In 
truth, it is no hard matter to judge' of the 
. different degrees of .abilities^ so that^ ^hea 
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»persoii fiods hiiDsfelf aik inferior, he camiot 
properly say that he knows enough t» serve 
his turn ; and a man who is superior knows 
very well that he is not perfect ; and that 
if his good disposition, together with his 
long practice, has brought him yery for* 
ward in the art, others may know as much 
ts he, and that therefore he is not so per- 
fect as an unskilful person may imagine. 

7th. Others will say, tliat if they know 
how to ** be on guard," 'tis sufficient.-^ 
They are in the right, if it be according 
to the principles laid down vfid&r that 
head: but this is not their meaning, as 
they think that it is onl^the-pladng them- 
s^ves on the positiou, which is useless* 
without freedom, vigour, and judgtHHUt 
tBfxemlfyy to manage them. These are 
qualities which, when accompanied wiUi « 
certain oonidence, ease, and good i^ppear*^ 
aace, 9hcw, in a great measure as. soon^as/ 
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a man takes a sworcl or foil'in his hand, to 
what degree of perfection he is arrived. 

8th. I have heard several people say, 
that they did not care to be dexterous, 
provided they knew how to defend them- 
selves, and to thi'ust and parry well ; and 
really they are right, supposing they could 
do that without practising what the most 
able men have invented and studied on'the 
occasion. 

9th. Many people §ay, that with sword 
in hand, the lessons of the master are not 
observed, and that it is sufficient to have 
courage.^ It is certain that people, who 
are subject to this. error, are not capa- 
ble of following the art, which is to be 
acquired only by putting a good theory in 
practice,' which by frequent use disposes 
the eye and the parts so well, that it is 
almost impossible to act otherwise. And 

' p 
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as to the practice of the foil, and of the 
sword, it is equally the same ; for no one 
ought to do any thing with the foil, but 
what he knows by experience to be with- 
out risk, according to the science. In 
some cases, it is true, what is esteemed 
good is not so in another ; for example, 
thrusts with the foil are good only on the 
breast ; but with the sword they are good 
every where. 

10th. Some people imagine that a man, 
who has no knowledge of thq art of the 
sword, will frequently have the advantage 
over those who have had much practice and 
instruction ; but those -who talk in this 
manner should reflect, that there are many- 
men who, possessing the greatest abilities, 
are very apt, at the sight of their adversaries, 
to be so transported with rage and indigna^ 
tion against them, that, by their fury, they 
lose all recollection of their art, and rush 
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head«l6ng on their own destruction, be* 
cause, being in a passion, they are not mas-^ 
ter of then| themselves ; and if the adver- 
sary is only cautious and cool, the passion- 
ate man will inevitably fall on the other's 
sword. 

If a man intends that his art should be 
of use to him, which, upon such occa- 
sions, he has most need of, his judgement 
must go along with it, otherwise his art is 
6f iio service to him. 

I think thi? is sufficient to convince any 
rational person, that it is an advantage 
(and no small one) to possess an art, if he 
has sense enough to know how to make 
use of it. But for those who undervalue 
it, although they can give no reason for it, 
and who will not be convinced of its service^ 
i wish that one day, to their sad experience 
and cost, they may not be forced by theif 

p2 
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Ignorance, when it will be too late to l^lp 
it, to acknowledge its usefulness. 

/, 11th. .Others say, that it is needless to 
leaj;ii when the disposition is wanting, 
which^is an error ; for a body that is. well 
disposed by nature, can in some measure 
better dispense with the want of improve- 
ment than those tliat she has taken le3s 
<»re of ; these requiring a constant labour 
' %o acquire what the othjers. hay^ almost pf 
themselves; and though tliey cannot ar^ 
rive so soon to a perfect suppleness, actif- 
vity, and precision, yet their bodies by 
practicje will be better disponed to act,r and 
consequently not sQ^much in danger. 
... ■ . ' -/■ '.'.'>• i . ' 

Secret Thrust. 

« 

^ 12th. J: think it proper to fiilisb the sub-i 
ject of Erroneom Opiniom, by confuting an 
error sts common^ and more ridiculous, than 
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• :lll the others, which is that of dn ir^aiitble 
thrust ; which a • great many perBons think 
that^inasters reserve for dangerous occasions, 
or to jsell it at i dear rate* This wonderful 
thing is called ^hcret thrust* I do not know 
whether this error proceeded front those who 
have not learned, or from the chimera of 
some self-conceited masters, who have sold 
to ignoraot iscHolars some thrasfts as in^lli- 
ble, of their own contrivance, asjridicu-^ 
lous and dangerous as the simplicity of the 
scholar and the knavery of the master are 
great. • . 

All the secrets in the thrusts that are 
given by an able man, far from being an 
effect of the thrust, is only an effect of 
the occasion, or rather of the judgement ; 
|)y means of this quality all thrusts are se- 
cret ones, or they would bie worth no- 
thing. 
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I thought that after I had exposed th0 

errors of several persons, I might take^^be 

liberty of telling them, that it is coatrairjr 

to the rules of good breeding to talk of 

• 

things they dp not understand ; that often*- 
tiniQs people,, by their first appearance* 
have been thought to possess the qualities 
of clever men,,.but have afterwards |c>r- 
feited the; good opinion .which they had ^t 
first imposed on others, , : ;,; / 
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On the Utility qfkarning to fence at an early 
Age considered at the same time as a neces^ 
sarify healthy Exercise for the Sedentary of 
all Ages. 

BEFORE I conclude these observations, 
I have one more to make, which regard 
chiefly those persons who defer letting their 
sons learn to fence until they have attained 
a certain age, growth, and strength. If 
these three qualities would enable them to 
put the art of using the sword into execu- 
tion immediately y I acknowledge that they 
ought not to begih until they have pos- 
sessed them ; but it is by much experience 
and practice that they become perfectly 
confident of their knowledge, and are able 
to engage with any fencer; so that, ex- 
cept they begin young (from the age of 
fourteen for instance) the employment for 
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which they are designed may not give them 
time to arrive to that degree of perfection ; 
besides, by beginning in a tender age, the 
body is more easily brought to a good air,v 
an easy disengagement and flexibility, be-« 
ing more at liberty and liable to less faults^ 
which it would probably fall into for want 
of being properly cultivated. 

Now, admitting even that youths are not 
intended either for the army or navy, still, 
when considered as an exercise alone, both 
mental and bodily, it ought not, upon any 
consideration, to be dispensed with ; for 
fencing is^ of all exercises, the finest ancj 
heal J;hiest (which some of our first medical 
men, who know what fencing is, do readily 
acknowledge), as it opens the chest, and for 
** pronaoting," to use the Faculty's phrase, 
" a mutual action of both solids and liuids, 
** invigorating the heart, apd .occasioning 
*^ an equal distribution of the blood, and 
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*^ other pirculating fluids, thronjgh the 
^f whole syatem/' In fact, the good effects 
derived, from the exercise of .the small-^ 
sword, even for persons of all ages, is in-. 
dispUtably evident, when pursued with 
pleasure and with regular moderation ; for 
a mild regularity in fencing is of material 
service for the health, as well as the im-^ 
provement of the pupil. 

" Pursued prolixly^ ev*n the gentlest toil 
** Is waste of Jiealth.*' — Armstrong. 

As for the sedentary and studious, no- 
thing can possibly be better for them than 
about an hour's fencing two or three tim^s 
a week> this exercise being far preferable to 
riding, walking, &c. as all the parts of the 
body are, by this practice, equally in mo- 
tion : indeed, the benefit arising from this 
exercise is only conceived by those who 
have learnt it in a proper manner ; setting 
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aside its elegance as an accomplishment^ as 
well as its serious advantage in being the 
means of defending yourself with confi- 
dence and certainty upon any occasion. 
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PROMISCUOUS ADVICE. 



IT will not, perhaps, be deemed improper to in- 
troduce, by way of conclusion, ' the following pro- 
miscuous advice, intended chiefly for young p^^c- 
titioners^ which they WQuld do well to rfemember 
while fencing, but which they are, for the most part, 
very apt to neglect, arising either from forg^tful^iess 
or for want of knowing better : — 

1. Do not put yourself on the position of the guard 
within the reach of youx adversary's thrust,, especi- 
ally at the time of drawing your sword. 

2. Make no wry faces or motions that are disagree* 
able to the sigjit. 

S. Be not affected^ negligent, nor stiff. 

4. Do notilatter yourself in your lessons, and still 
less in your assault 

5. Be nbt angry at receiving a touch, but take care 
to avoid it. 

6. Do not think yourself expert^ but that you may 
become so. 



7" Be not vain at the hits you give, nor shew con* 
tempt when you receive them. 

8. Do Yiot endea^ur to gire many thrasli^ jon the 
longe, running the risk of receiving one in, the in« 
terim. 

9* When you present the foils to a stranger, g^ve 
£he choice without pressing. 

10. If you are niuch inferior make no long as* 
Saults. 

11. Do nothing that is useless, every motion shoald 
tend to your advantage. .....* t 

' * 19. To know what you may risk, ybu must know 
' what yoti are ^orth. 

13. Judge of a thrust rather by reason than by its 
success. 

14. To parry well is of great service, but it is no- 
thing when you can do no more.' 

, - . ^ . . ' . . . \ 

15. Let your motiotis be made as much within thej 

line of your adversary's body as possible. 

16. Practice is either a good or an evil, all consists^ 
in the choice of it. , 

17. When you think yourself perfectly skilful and 
dexterous, it is certain then that you ^re not so* 
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^HLBa^It isr m>t enough that the parts of yottr hoAy 
agree, i. e. supple, firm, and vigorous ; they muist 
ako answer the enemy's motions. 

; 19« Endeavour both to discover your adversary's 
designs, and to conceal your own. 

20. The knowledge of what is good without prac- 
tising it, turns frequently to evil. 

21. Two skilful men acting together, fight more 
with their heads than with their hands. 

22w The smaller you can make your motions with 
the foil, the quicker will your point arrive at your 
adversary's body. 

23. Do not take the time-thrust too frequently, 
unless your adversary is much your inferior, and that 
you are not likely to be hit at the same time, 

24. If one hits the body, /'and the other the face, 
or elsewhere, at the same time, the hit on the body 
is counted, but not the other. 

25. If in binding, parrying, or by any means, 
your adversary's foil falls, the thrust that is made in 
the interval is good, because you are not obliged to 
know that he will lose the grasp of it, but if the 
^ouch is made nfter^ and that you see the foil is out 
of his hand, it is then unfair to reckon it. 

26. Thrusts made with the foil in both handsj^ or 
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by riiifbiftg it from one into the other, are very im« 
proper* • 

87* If your adversary drops his foil by accident 
or in consequence of a smart parade of your's, you 
should immediately pick it up and present it to him 
politely. 

2B. Never attempt to hit your adversary while 
thrusting Carte-and-tierce, unless by mutual agree* 
ment. 

99. Be sure, at no time, while fencing with an 
able man, to attempt to volte, disarm,* &c. These 
are ridiculous things, only taught by the ignorant^ 
and often attended with danger. 

30. Never deny a hit 

31. Do not laugh, or shew any intent to ridicule 
another*s manner of taking his lessons, or of making 
assault 

39. It is a proper civility in Carte«and*tierce to ask 
the adversary to thrust first. 

33. Never make use of the left arm, nor turn your 



* There are some Fencing-masters who toy they can disi- 
arm any man. I should like to know which is the gre^test^ 
the imposition and quackery of such a master, or the simpli* 
city of those who believe him. 
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hack on the delireiy of a thri^st to avoid beiag hit 
on the body, {L e. on the breast.) 

I 34.. It is improper tq tak^the distance when you 
are on guard to make assault. 

35. It is wrong, and very ungentlemanly» to deli- 
liver a second hit while on the longe, if you are ccr- 
tain that you had hit on the first at;teii)pt ; yet it does 
not follow that you are not to return a second, or even 
a tljird thrust on the. longe, if you really think you 
had not fairly hit the breast on the first delivery of 
you£ thicust; for it frequently happens, that in the 
heat of the assault, you might not have felt that you 
had hit the first time, consequently, if you happen 
to hit twice or thrice with repeated quickness on the 
longe, and you are told of it, it is polite and just to 
beg pardon for those repea4:ed hits. But, observe 
again, you are not to be expected to lose the oppor- 
tunity of delivering a second hit, throifgh the fear of 
having hit by the first thrust ; however, if the ad- 
versary immediately mentions that he i^ touched, un- 
doubtedly you must then immediately stop. 

36. Always join blades (if possible) previously to 
another attack ; that is, after a hit is made. 

37. Draw not your sword, but to serve the King, 
preserve your honour, or to defend your life. 



There are one or two more things to mention^ 
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which some persons may think very trivial, but ad I 
know of serious consequences having resulted from 
'disregarding them, I shall I hope, be excused if I 
insert them for the benefit of young inexperienced 
fencers, viz. 

Be careful never to make assault, nor to thrust or 
parry at all-feints, without having the mask on-—* 
Many and very serious accidents have happened 
through neglect of this ; for, although you may ima-* 
gine, and perhaps be certain in your thrusting, of 
fixing your point straight to your adversary's breast^ 
nevertheless he may, even if he is clever, parry tare* 
lessly, and by that, means bring your pcMnt to his 
face* 

It is very improper to hit, even in play, any per- 
son who has not a foil in his hand, whether he is or 
is not aware of your thrust, for he might, as in the 
latter caution, raise his arm in order to parry, and 
bring your point to his face. The loss of an eye, or 
some such injiiry, is vexy likely to happen by play« 
ing in such a careless and hazardous way. 

> Those who intend to make assault until they are 
in a perspiration, would do well to put on a flannel 
waistcoat next the. skin, as, after such an exercise, 
ihey will find great comfort in putting on their 
clothes, and will thereby feel axtiazingly refreshed, 
similar to coming out of a bath ; it is likewise 
risking the catching of a cold to fence long with 
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linen next the skin, unless you chtn]gfe immfidittely* 
afterwards* 



I must here take notice of a strange question- 
which I had almost forgotten to mention^ but it 
being again lately made to me, I shall take this 
opportunity of saying a few words on th^ sulgect. 
The question alluded to is simply this^ (w^hem speak*: 
ing of another fencer,) ** Can he touch you?'- by- 
which is meant, in reality, that if a man can toM^ 
you, one out of a dozen that you are ^ble to hit him^ 
that, therefore, you cannot be a capital fencer ; .fo]y 
say they, you ought to prevent being hit at a// times. 
When these persons (who, in general, know nothjiig 
of fencing) are answered that it is. utterly impossible 
to be certain of preventing; being hiV ome, or eveft 
twice, during an assault consisting of twelve hits,:, 
they seem quite astonished, and think it either won* 
derful, or that you are not a complete: fencer, atid 
especially if the person, of whom they are speakii^ 
is not conudered much of a fencer, nor even to bav« 
never learnt* But the most proper questkm to hei 
considered is this — ** Which of the two adversaria^ 
** will be sure of making the greatest number of hits 
^ during, the assault ftw a stated number? (twelve, for 
•* instance)/* 

> 

Now if one hits twelve before the other hits eighty 
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tbe cdnquerdr mny assuredly (even between good 
fencers) consider himself by far superior to his adver* 
sary, who can never (upon an average) hit him more 
than eight. And if a man can hit, at all times, tweloe 
to six f he surely m^y consider himself, in the same 
proportion, as possessing double the dexterity of the 
adversary. At the same rate, therefore, is one supe-* 
rior to Hie other, according to the number of hits 
made by the respective persons, 

• Hence we may naturally conclude, that if a man 
bits another, upon an average, two to one^ the inferior 
party must pay great attention, and practise much, to 
alrrive to even twa^thirds of the other*s ability, (if both 
parties are of equal courage, and under the same 
kind of instructions). 

A man, therefore, cannot be called a C0pitai fevicer, 
that is, among the first class of amateurs, if he can- 
not, upon an average, bit nine to twelve with any 
one tbftt he engages, 

. When this subject is properly considered, how very 
inferior a mfan must be looked upcm if he cannot hit 
tiitee or four in twelve. Such a fencer cannot surely 
be compared to one who can be sure of hitting at the' 
l«te of three or four to one. 

I iMXpe what has been said is sufficient to shew the 
absurdity of asking such a question as *' Can he touch 
^* you?" for no one, even the best fencer in the world. 
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eftD be sore to pr^rent zchiMc^ hit (for one or ««r0 
hits in twehre can only be looked upi^n^as^Mieh}. 

Perhaps, I may beiagain told that, *^ Swofd im k^^ii 
you ought to prevent a chance hit ;* which is very 
true in some respects, but it must be remembered 
that, sword in hand^ it is only one hit that, in general, 
suffices, and that the chance of making that hit the 
first is not so likely to be in favour of an inferior ad- 
versary who has always had the disadvantage in the 
fencing assaults, and, of course, the superior adver- 
sary is still more cautious how he exposes himself in 
a serious affair; whereas, in the fencing assault, the 
number of hits agreed upon, by the respective parties, 
and the time, occupied to make them, may give a 
chance %o the inferior one of putting in one, or per* 
haps twoy hits during an assault of twelve hits. 

It is sufficient to observe, once for all, that if a man 
can hit another upon an average two to one, palpably 
by a proper and fair mode of fencing, he must be 
considered as possessing double the ability of his 
adversary. Understand, at the same time, that both 
parties must have acquired the right way of u^ing 
their swords ; for if they fence (if it must be called 
fencing), without understanding even the positions, 
much less the science itself, they will then touch each 
other, at all times, by n^iere chance, consequently, if 
one touches the other most at one assault (both of 
equal courage) the other is as likely to be the con- 
queror the next time they meet, for every sensible 
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peiB<m^ will agree that the very name of chance is 
sufficient to shew that it is oot to be depended upon 
at any time, and the great danger attending such 
b«n^ltng fencing has been already noticed. 
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